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^  I  might  0{t^  a  hint  to  an  impartial  u^UerUufoM  be  ^  tea  ^  he  retoloti  to  venture  uponthe  dangeroue 

medpioe  of  teUing  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  wUh  mankind-^neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
9f  great  men,  they  faU  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  the  lawt  if  he  tdls  them  qf  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
tUtaeks  him  with  slander .  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fkarless.-^Dn  Fob. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


THE  BALLOT  ACT. 


healthy  sort,  as  there  has  ever  been.  Candidates  for 
election  will  hold  publio  meetings  as  hitherto,  and, 
besides  explaining  their  principles  to  the  electors  and 
answering  questions  put  by  them,  will  continue  to  secure 
the  assistance  of  all  the  mflaential  friends  they  can  as 
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Forster  8  rariiamen 

jneot  Bill,  and  after 
the  English  people 


the  English  people  are  at  ®ble  to  ^y  that  they  enlightenment  will  be  limited  to  talk,  and  that  the  “caprice, 

are  in  possession  of  a  Ballot  Act  The  subject  has  been  fancy,  prejudice,  and  passion  “  of  the  voters  will  not  be 
so  much  discussed  of  late  that  it  h^  grown  almost  controlled  by  the*' caprice,  fancy,  prejudice,  and  passion” 
wearisome  to  many  even  of  its  stoutest  snpj^rters,  and  of  their  superiors.  For  the  rest,  if  fewer  voters  go  to  the 
itmnst  be  admitted  that  the  measure  which  ^  now  poll,  we  may  be  sure  that  those  who  do  go  will  be  the 
become  law  is  nothing  to  be  ve^  proud  of.  The  Govern-  most  thonghtful  and  competent  of  the  electors,  and  that 
ment  and  its  supporters  have  blunder^  so  much  over  it,  the  issue  of  a  fight  of  votes  between  them  will 
and  its  opponente  have  succeeded  m  intr<mucing  or  more  truly  represent  the  wisdom  of  the  country  than 
leaving  so  many  flaws  in  it,  that  .we  shall  probably  have  an  election  swamped,  as  has  often  been  the  case,  by  the 
to  call  for  a  new  Ballot  Act  before  many  years  are  over,  votes  of  the  most  ignorant  persons  in  the  constituency. 
Yet  there  is  much  ground  for  rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  It  is  much  to  be  hoped,  indeed,  that  all  grossly  ignorant 
we  have  a  Ballot  Act  at  all.  T^e  great  point  is  gained  voters  will  .  temporarily  disftanchise  themselves  by 
in  the  public  and  legal  recognition  of  the  principle  that  abstaining  from  voting  until  they  have  been  educated 
a  man  whose  circumstances  render  it  dangerous  for  him  into  fitness  for  the  franchise.  We  can  quite  believe,  with 
to  vote  openly^  according  to  his  conscience,  shall  bq  the  Quarterly ^  that  such  a  proceeding  would  unseat  many 
allowed  to  vote  in  secret,  and  that  he  shall  be  saved  as  members  of  Parliament  who  now  ** represent”  the 
far  as  possible  from  the  temptation  of  briery  by  being  ignorant  masses  ;  but  that  would  not  be  a  circumstance 
compelled  to  vote  in  secret.  This  principle  being  to  grieve  over. 

avowed,  whatever  faults  are  in  its  present  mode  of  work-  A  more  serious  risk  is  pointed  out  by  the  Quarterly, 
iog  can  be  remedied  with  comparative  ease,  and  the  though  not  for  the  first  time,  and  is  certainly  worth 
experience  of  one  or  two  general  elections  may  enable  thinking  over.  Most  members  of  Parliament,  we  are 
M  to  reinedy  them  very  much  more  wmpletely  told  in  effect,  have  hitherto  been  elected  through  the 
than  the  wiwst  theorist  now  could^  do.  The  avowal  bribing  and  intimidation  of  the  landlords.  Henceforth 
of  the  pnnoiple,  moreover,  even  in  its  roughest  form,  they  will  be  elected  through  the  threats  of  the  priests. 

fail  to  produce  excellent  results.  If  anyone  There  is  some  danger  of  that  in  Ireland,  though  less  than 
tmnks  that  Mr.  Forster's  Bill  is  too  lame  and  incom*  bigoted  Protestants  suppose ;  and  if  in  Ireland  the  Ballot 
pkte  to  be  of  much  practical  value, — still  inore,  if  he  may,  fora  time  at  least,  throw  more  power  than  ever  into 
thinks  that  there  is  no  real  need  of  secret  voting  for  the  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  priests,  there  is  some  reason 
protection  of  poor  and  dependent  voters— he  may  be  con-  to  fear  that  Protestant  clergymen  in  England  will  at- 
yin^  to  the  contrary  by  reading  a  remarkable  article  tempt  to  forge  similar  weapons  for  themselves  and  their 
n  il  *  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  in  which  the  order.  Happily,  both  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  reli- 
'k*  E*ninbled  at  and  howled  over  because  of  its  gious  thraloom  is  dying  out  and  spiritual  terrorism  is 
H’lble  efficiency  in  lessening  the  political  power  of  ceasing  to  have  much  effect-*  In  Ireland  the  priest  gains 
and  landlords.  Such  an  article  would  not  have  more  than  half  his  power  because  he  is  the  zealous 
been  written,  had  ite  writer  not  been  conscious  of  the  champion  of  the  peasant  against  the  landlord ;  if  the 
pressing  nec^sity,  in  the  interests  of  everything  but  Ballot  crushes  the  tyranny  of  the  landlord,  the  influence 

lorv  dominA.fmn  ..  "D!!!  *  .  .i,  i  "•it  *1.  T_  Xi _ _ J _ _  t 


lam  f*^.^**  ®  faulty  and  incomplete  measure.  In  the  English  peasantry  in  its  present  backward  condition. 

avowed  enemies  of  popular  liberty  is  But  the  tyranny  is  being  shaken  off  without  the 
J  mcatiou  for  the  congratulations  of  its  friends.  Ballot,  and  with  the  Ballot  it  is  likely  to  go  all  the 

It  is  quite  true,  as  the  Quarterly  urges,  that  there  are  sooner.  If  the  English  clergy  attempt  to  use  their 
some  special  risks  incident  to  this  new  expansion  of  spiritual  functions  in  aid  of  the  waning  authority  of ^  the 
politol  liberty ;  but  this  need  not  among  Liberals  landlords,  they  may  succeed  here  and  there  for  a  time, 
provoke  as  much  alarm  as  is  suggested  by  the  Tory  re-  but  such  success  would  only  hasten  on  the  final  over- 
The  Quarterly  thinks  that  much  less  interest  will  be  throw  of  their  influence.  The  spread  of  education  is 
than  heretofore  in  elections,  that  the  number  of  helping  to  bring  about  that  desirable  end.  Other  things 
go  to  the  poll  will  be  far  fewer,  and  that  those  also  conduce  to  it,  and  the  Ballot  must  now  be  added  to 
th  *  ^  ®o,  ^acting  “  without  guidance  or  direction  from  the  number.  The  Ballot  Act  will  help  voters  to  vote 
will  “  perform  their  high  and  solemn  according  to  their  convictions  ;  in  so  doing  it  will  en- 
nctions  according  to  their  own  individual  caprice,  courage  them  to  have  convictions  on  political  matters ; 
wilf  h  and  passion.”  We  apprehend  that  there  and,  when  they  have  honest  convictions,  we  need  be  in 

0  Just  as  much  “  guidance  from  superiors,"  of  a  no  fear  as  to  their  outcome. 
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THE  DEMOCRATIC  REVIVAL  IN  FRANCE. 

It  almost  seemed,  the  other  day,  as  if  France  had 
again  hclplejssly  drifted  among  the  shoals  and  quick¬ 
sands  of  F^riodical  revolution.  The  fall  of  Paris,  and 
the  simnHaneous  collapse  of  the  armies  in  the  field,  having 
discredited  the  Republican  Government  of  the  National 
Defence,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  elec¬ 
tions  took  place  having  conspired  to  return  an  Assem¬ 
bly  of  rurals  and  clericals,  it  appeared,  when  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  Communist  insurrection  disarmed  the 
only  enemy  they  feared,  that  nothing  could  prevent  these 
factions  from  setting  one  of  their  numerous  pretenders 
upon  the  throne.  Fortunately,  however,  the  imbecility, 
not  less  than  the  disunion,  of  the  Monarchists  saved 
France  from  a  priestly  and  aristocratic  reaction  and  its 
necessarv  consequence — a  popular  revolution.  The 
Comte  de  Chambord’s  visit,  which  was  to  have  been 
the  first  step  towards  the  restoration,  turned  out  to  be 
but  the  prelude  to  the  “  White  Flag  ”  manifesto,  and 
each  succeeding  move  has  been  a  fitting  sequel  to  that 
highly  farcicftl  transaction.  The  tame  mediocrity  of  the 
Orleans  princes,  moreover,  has  not  been  without  i^  bene¬ 
ficial  influence  in  cooling  the  ardour  of  Royalist  partisans ; 
nor  must  we  forget,  in  tracing  the  decline  of  monarchical 
hopes,  the  sanguinary  energy  of  M.  Thiers’s  rSgtme. 
Deplorable  though  it  be,  we  yet  must  not  blind  ourselves 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  large  classes  who  confound 
ferocity  with  strength,  and  the  late  vote  of  money  to 
Governor  Eyre  proves  that  the  feeling  is  not  confined  to 
France.  Now,  the  discovery  that  monarchical  forms  are 
not  necessary  to  a  strong  government,  and  that  a  so-called 
Republic  can  lend  itself  to  the  bombardment  of  its  capital, 
to  indiscriminate  massacre  and  wholesale  deportation, 
has  been  in  the  nature  of  a  revelation  to  these  classes. 
Lastly,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  marvellous  success  of 
M.  Thiers  in  paying  off  the  German  indemnity  has 
rallied  to  the  Republic  all  that  is  patriotic  in  the  land. 
Owing  to  these  various  causes,  evidences  have  been  mul¬ 
tiplying  of  late,  that  the  Republic,  as  a  definitive  form  of 
government,  is  rapidly  growing  in  favour  with  all  classes 
of  the  population  of  France.  So  strong,  indeed,  have 
these  evidences  at  last  become,  that  even  the  majority 
in  the  Assembly  has  been  unable  to  shut  its  eyes  to 
them,  and  has  snown  its  chagrin  by  pouting  against  M, 
Thiers.  Afraid  to  act  upon  its  own  convictions,  yet 
unable  to  restrain  them,  it  has  worried  and  conciliated 
him  by  turns,  and  has  ended  by  driving  him  to  lean 
more  and  more  for  support  on  the  Republican  party, 
thus  reinforcing  the  popular  movement  by  the  infiuence 
of  the  Administration. 

Encouraged  by  the  gpx)wing  popularity  of  Repub¬ 
licanism,  the  Democratic  leaders  seem  at  last  to  have 
adopted  the  only  policy  which  offers  a  chance  of  the 
poriuanent  foundation  of  free  institutions  in  France. 
We  have  often  wondered  that  the  experience  of  this 
country  and  of  the  United  States  has  not  long  ago 
taught  French  ^public  men  the  necessity  of  accustoming 
the  pe^le  to  the  vivd  voce  discussion  of  political  sub¬ 
jects,  if  they  would  have  them  take  an  intelligent  interest 
in  their  national  affairs,  especially  as  the  necessity  for 
such  discussion  is  even  stronger  in  France  than  it  is 
either  here  or  in  America,  inasmuch  as  the  suffrage 
is  there  as  universal  as  in  the  States,  and  education  is, 
if  possible,  more  restricted  than  with  ourselves.  At 
length,  however,  the  lesson  is  apparently  being  taken  to 
heart.  Sunday  last  having  been  the  eighty-third  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  it  was  resolved  by  the 
Democratic  party  to  commemorate  the  event  by  holding 
banquets  througnout  the  country.  In  Paris,  where  the 
state  of  siege  prevails,  the  projected  political  demonsti'a- 
tions  were  forbidden  by  the  military  authorities.  Large 
numbers  of  persons,  however,  we  are  told,  carried  out  their 
programme  by  going  a  sufficient  way  into  the  country  to 
get  beyond  the  re^on  of  prohibition.  In  Lyons,  Mar¬ 
seilles,  and  other  cities  of  tne  south,  also,  the  banquets 
were  proscribed.  But  still  they  took  place  at  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  number  of  places  to  entitle  them  to  rank  as 
significant  symptoms  of  the  present  current  of  popular 
opinion.  Important  as  they  are  when  viewed  in  this 


sense,  however,  they  appear  to  us  even  more  noteworth 
and  more  pregnant  with  future  consequences  as  the  firs! 
attempt  of  late  days  to  introduce  our  own  system  of  politi 
cal  dinners  on  a  large  scale.  It  may  be,  indeed,  that  much 
of  the  eloquence,  was  frothy  enough,  and  that  a  laroe 
portion  of  the  argument  would  hardly  bear  sifting, 
are  afraid  the  same  thing  could  be  said  with  equal  truth 
of  not  a  little  of  our  own  after-dinner  oratory.  Yet  not  the 
less  is  it  important  that  men  should  be  habituated  to 
meet  together  to  discuss  their  common  interests  with 
temper  and  ^od  feeling.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  os  a 
reasonable  objection  to  these  demonstrations  that  thev 
were  got  up  to.  commemorate  an  act  of  insurrection 
Our  own  Revolution  was  *an  insurrection,  yet  it  hag 
always  been  rightly  regarded  as  the  confirmation  of  our 
liberties.  And  if  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  was  sullied 
by  cruelty,  so  was  our  own  Revolution  disgraced  by 
treachery,  ingratitude,  and  filial  treason.  Such  criticism 
as  we  are  now  commenting  on  is  so  clearly  inspired  by  a 
spirit  of  fault-finding,  that  it  only  lowers  the  press  in  the 
minds  of  the  right-thinking. 

Over  and  above  the  interest  attaching  to  the  whole  of 
these  banqnets  in  the  double  light  in  which  we  have 
been  viewing  them,  one  of  them,  that  held  at  Fert^ 
sous-Jouarre,  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  political 
event,  since  it  was  made  use  of  by  M.  Gambetta'for 
the  delivery  of  a  great  party  speech.  Fert^-sous- 
Jouarre  is  a  small  town  of  some  15,000  inhabitants,  but 
it  is  the  seat  of,  perhaps,  the  most  important  mill  manu¬ 
facture  in  the  world,  and  it  is  situated  in  one  of  the 
very  richest  districts  in  France.  It  is  a  most  significant 
fact,  in  every  light,  that  this  banquet  to  M.  Gambetta  was 
attended  not  only  by  workman  from  the  town,  as 
every  one  would  expect,  but  also  by  a  large  number  of 
peasant  farmers  from  the  country  round  about.  Fert4* 
sous-Jouarre  suffered  severely  from  Prussian  requisitions 
during  the  siege  of  Paris.  If  we  were  to  believe  certain 
instructors  of  both  the  French  and  English  public  these 
peasants  ought  to  be  the  last  people  living  to  do  honour 
to  the  man  who  brought  all  their  suffeiing  on  them  by 
protracting  the  war.  Yet  here  they  are  perversely 
assembled  to  fete  him  I  An  additional  proof,  if  any  were 
wanted,  that  in  prolonging  the  war  M.  Gambetta  but 
obeyed  the  will  of  the  country,  and  that,  instead  of  injur¬ 
ing,  he  saved  the  Republic.  Even  if  we  assume  that 
these  peasants  had  only  condoned  his  past  offence  in 
the  conviction  that  he  is  the  man  most 
lead  them  to  the  eagerly  coveted  revenge,  the  fac 
would  not  be  altered.  His  refusal  to  despair  of  France 
has  made  him  the  impersonation  of  her  dewe  or  r^ 
habilitation.  And  the  substance  of  M.  Gam  ^  tas 
speech  is  well  calculated  to  increase  his  repu 
There  is  no  empty  boastfulness,  no  appeal  to  unwo  y 
passions  or  to  national  vanity,  no  abuse  of  the 
On  the  contrary,  M.  Gambetta  address^ 
the  nobler  feelings  of  his  audience.  He  meu  ca 
necessity  for  union,  for  the  assuagement  of 
cour,  for  combined  intelligent  endeavour.  0  • 

upon  the  necessity  for  secular  and  compulsoiy 
and  for  re-establishing  the  moral  and  material  gr 
of  France.  And  he  pointed  out  to 
groundlessness  of  their  fears  of  the  Republic,  ^ 

them  that  it  was  from  the  first  Repubhc  they  ^  ^ 

the  ownership  of  their  lands.  Such  a  spwe  ,  ,•  g 

in  a  spirit  so  statesmanlike,  so  tolerant 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  cannot 
immense  effect  in  France.  And  M.  rAoeat  it 

hardly  do  his  country  a  greater  ig^o^ 

in  substance  in  every  department.  *5^  wionarchy. 
reason  why  the  peasants  of  France  should  love  .  ^ 

On  the  contrary,  all  their  traditions  ought  .. 
odious  to  them,  and  to  endear  t^  name  of  P 
they,  more  than  any  other  portion  or  tne  p  f 
suffered  from  the  old  regime.  We  oanno  ^ 

therefore,  that  M.  Gambetta  would  not  fin  con- 

difficult  a  task  as  is  generally  suppose  to  wi 
fidence,  while  there  is  no  class  in  .  vjoi  alt 

not  be  the  better  for  the  truths  inculcated  j 
Fert4-sous- Jouarre . 
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deavoared  to  impose  any  check  on  the  power  of  th© 
landlords.  But,  when  itself  creating  a  monopoly,  the 
State  has  always  claimed  the  right  of  placing  such' 
checks  on  the  monopolist  as  it  conceives  necessary,  tO' 
prevent  him  fixim  abusing  his  power  to  the  public  disad- 
vantage.  One  of  the  modes  adopted  has  been  to  place  a 
limit  to  profit,  and  as  a  rule  gas  companies  are  not 
allowed  to  make  more  than  10  per  cent.,  tho  surplus  of 
their  income  being  devoted  to  reduction  of  the  price  of 
the  g^as.  The  result  has  been  that  tho  gas  companies 
have  exerted  themselves  to  make  10  per  cent.,  but  seldom 
beyond.  So  in  railways,  innumeraole  restrictions  are 
imposed,  as  to  the  limit  of  fares  and  rates  for  goods,  tho 
kind  of  carriages,  the  number  of  trains  to  be  used,  tho 
precautions  against  accidents,  and  many  other  things. 
But  the  difficulty  of  all  such  expedients  is  that  they 
neceiM»rily  fall  very  much  short  of  what  fairness  to  tho 
public  requires.  Without  a  minute  and,  indeed,  vexa¬ 
tious  code  of  regulations,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
guard  the  public  interest  at  all  points,  and,  even  with  all' 
that,  a  large  margin  would  be  left  for  the  action  of 
sinister  interest.  The  rules  would  indicate  a  high-water 
mark,  beyond  which  the  monopolist  could  not  go,  but 
the  line  would  bo  necessarily  fiir  higher  than  it  would  bo 
if  fixed  by  the  action  of  free  competition.*  There  is  just 
one  way  by  which  the  evil  of  monopoly  can  be  entirely 
got  rid  of,  and  that  is  by  putting  the  monopoly  in  the 
hands  of  persons  responsible  to  the  nation,  and  that  can 
be  none  other  than  the  Government.  And  thus  the  Post- 
Office,  which,  to  be  remunerative,  must  be  a  monopoly^ 
was  almost  from  the  first  a  branch  of  the  administration. 

The  mischiefs  of  monopoly  seem,  like  all  other  bad ' 
things  in  Ireland,  to  be  present  there  in  a  more  intensified 
form  than  anywhere  else.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if 
the  mission  of  Ireland  were  to  magnify  like  a  concave 
mirror  the  evil  consequences  of  all  the  bad  principles  in 
our  government.  It  was  in  Ireland  that  the  “  wicked 
and  relentless  monopoly  *’  of  com  led  to  a  famine ;  it  was 
in  Ireland  that  the  hateful  injustice  of  religious  inequaKty 
presented  itself  in  such  revolting  consequences  that  the 
Established  Church  fell  almo^  without  a  struggle  ; 
it  was  the  poverty  and  oppression  of  the  Irish  landlords' 
that  opened  so  many  eyes  to  the  anomalies  of  our  land 
tenure ;  and  it  seems  that  in  Ireland  the  mischiefs  of  the 
railway  monopoly  have  reached  such  a  height  that  the 
people,  with  one  accord,  clamour  for  the  application  of 
the  one  true  remedy.  We  know  not  why  it  is  that,  as 
in  so  many  similar  instances  in  the  moral  world,  the  most 
lively,  interesting,  amiable,  and,  in  a  narrow  sense  of 
the  word,  virtuous  member  of  the  British  family  should 
be,  as  it  were^  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice,  blasted  for  tha 
sins  of  the  people ;  but  such  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  poor 
Ireland,  and,  in  the  present  instance,  her  woes  and 
troubles  are  likely  to  lead  to  an  important  experiment  • 
in  legislation,  and  a  long  step  towa^s  the  much-feared 
but  ill-understood  Communism.  In  Ireland,  the  pro¬ 
verbial  contempt  of  directors  for  the  public  is  not  tem¬ 
pered  by  any  regard  to  the  pockets  of  the  shareholders, 
and  strangely  enough  the  shareholders  seem  to  enjoy  so  -* 
much  the  snubbing  of  the  public,  that  they  take  no  steps 
to  protect  their  own  interests.  The  whole  railway  ad-  • 
ministration  illustrates  monoDolv  run  riot.  Ireland  is 


IRISH  RAILWAYS  AND  THE  STATE. 

X  remarkable  instance  of  the  political  tendency  of 
the  sire  to  throw  more  and  more  work  upon  the  Govem- 
appeared  in  Wednesday’s  debate  in  the  House 
Commons  upon  a  Bill  brought  in  by  Sir  R.  Blenner- 
hassett  for  the  purchase  by  the  State  of  the  Irish  rail- 
The  member  for  Rochester  opposed  the  Bill  in 
the^  interest  of  laissez  faire^  and  the  senior  member  for 
Edinburgh  spoke  to  the  same  efiect,  but  almost  every 
gpeaker  ignored  tho  wider  principles  involved  in  the 
Eilland  dealt  with  it  as  a  mere  isolated  transaction  that 
would  produce  nothing,  and  could  be  settled  without 
to  anything  else.  This  disposition  was 
and  most  openly  avowed  by,  the  Marquis 
who  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 


reference 
strongest  in, 
of  Hartington,  ’ 
purchase  of  the  Irish  railways  depended  entirely  on 
tiie  terms  asked  by  the  railway  companies.  That  was 
significant  in  more  ways  than  one,  for  it  plainly  intimated 
that  the  Government  had  decided  in  favour  of  purchase, 
if  it  could  mfiie  a  reasonable  bar^in. 

Great  confusion  of  ideas  prevails,  not  in  regard  to  the 
constitutionally  legitimate  extent  of  State  interference, 
but  in  regard  to  the  question  how  far  it  is  expedient  that 
the  State  shall  undertake  to  discharge  functions  that 
can  be  performed  by  private  individuals  or  companies. 
The  horror  with  which  many  Liberals  hear  of  proposals 
for  the  extension  of  the  sphere  of  Government  is  only 
too  well-founded,  but  it  is  apt,  if  not  guided  by  sound 
principle,  to  thwart  really  useful  and  beneficial  measures, 
lie  policy  of  leaving  us  to  the  natural  laws,  as  they  are 
called,  of  supply  and  demand  ;  of  making  us  depend  on 
such  bargains  as  we  may  be  able,  from  time  to  time, 
to  make  with  producers ;  of  trusting,  in  short,  to  the 
free  enterprise  of  private  individuals, — such  a  policy  is 
obviously  limited  by  one  fact.  If  we  are  to  depend  on 
free  competition,  there  must  be  competitors.  If  one 
producer  attempts  to  obtain  an  exorbitant  price,  he 
IS  checkmated  by  another  who  undersells  him,  and 
if  this  man  also  charges  much  beyond  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  he  is  sure  in  turn  to  be  driven  out  of  the 
market  by  some  one  else  anxious  to  share  in  the  un¬ 
usually  high  gains.  But  if  there  is  only  one  man  in 
the^  market  who  can  supply  a  necessary  or  generally- 
desired  article,  there  is  absolutely  no  limit  to  the  price 
he  may  charge  except  the  refusal  of  purchasers  to  deal 
with  him.  In  all  monopolies,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
^yer  and  seller  are  placed  in  a  most  unequal  position, 
^e  wller  can  play  off  the  buyers  against  one  another, 
but  the  buyer  must  accept  the  terms  offered  to  him 
^thout  appeal.  He  has  only  Hobson’s  choice.  There¬ 
fore,  although  laissez  faire  is  a  sound  maxim  in  ordinary 
commeroial  transactions,  it  is  just  as  much  out  of  place 
lu  dealing  with  monopolies  as  it  is  in  highway  robbery, 
where  even  the  most  strenuous  advocate  of  let-alone- 
^  icy  would  not  recommend  that  the  undefenceless 
vellep  should  be  left  to  fight  it  out  with  his  armed 
antagonist. 

from  ^1?  suppose  that  in  a  small  island,  cut  off 

®°PP^^®>  some  prime  necessary  of  life  was  the 
Dnsh  j  ^  single  man,  it  is  obvious  that  if  he  were  to 
adv^tage  to  the  uttermost  he  could  strip  the 
..  Ifants  of  all  their  tironArf.TT  •  Ln  fit 
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charge  for  iron  was  more  than  onc-half.  The  result,  of 
course,  is  that  industry  and  enterprise  languish.  The 
fisherman  docs  not  bestir  himself,  when  he  cannot  reach 
a  market ;  atd  the  farmer  neither  desires,  nor  is  able  to 
pay  for,  now  and  expensive  improvements.  But  the 
mcst  annoying  circumstance  is  not  so  much  the  oppres¬ 
sive  weight  of  the  rates  and  fares,  as  the  capricious  way 
in  which  they  are  fixed.  Sugar,  tea,  and  Manchester 
goods  are  carried  from  Liverpool  to  Limerick  cheaper 
than  they  can  be  taken  from  Dublin  to  Limerick ;  and 
Mr  Bagot,  a  Dublin  merchant,  stated  in  evidence  before 
the  Royal  Commission,  that  the  merchants  in  Dublin, 
when  they  wanted  to  send  goods  to  the  west  of  Ireland, 
first  shipped  them  to  England,  and  had  them  sent  on  to 
the  west  coast.  The  mischief  of  such  a  perverse  rule 
extends  far  beyond  the  inconvenience  and  pecuniary  loss, 
to  which  merchants  are  exposed ;  it  inevitably  suggests 
to  a  sensitive  people  the  notion  that  Irish  industry  and 
Irish  railways  are  sacrificed  to  the  trade  of  Liverpool. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  with  cheaper  fares,  and 
better  railway  communication,  the  industry  of  Ireland 
would  receive  a  most  powerful  impetus,  and  her  resources 
be  vastly  developed.  We  believe,  then,  that  a  case  for 
State  interference  is  amply  made  out,  and  the  only  ques¬ 
tion  is  can  it  be  done  ?  As  soon  as  it  was  suspected  that  the 
Government  intended  to  buy  the  railways,  the  value  of 
railway  property  at  once  rose.  It  seems  to  be  generally 
considered  that  a  Government  fails  in  its  first  duty — to 
pluck  the  many  to  fatten  the  few — if  it  does  not  pay  a 
great  deal  more  for  what  it  buys  than  the  market  value. 
The  Marquis  of  Hartington  frankly  told  the  House  that 
the  Government  would  not  go  into  arbitration,  as  it 
seems  arbitrators  are  infected  with  the  general  delusion. 
Wo  entirely  agree  in  the  wisdom  of  this  course.  The 
experience  of  buying  the  telegraphs  will  prevent  any 
hasty  repetition  of  the  experiment.  We  believe,  how- 
eve-,  that  a  sound  and  just  principle  of  compensation 
could  be  laid  down,  a  principle  applicable  to  all  com¬ 
pulsory  sales  to  the  Government;  and  that  a  wisely- 
planned  scheme  for  buying  up  the  Irish  railways,  besides 
doing  great  service  to  the  Irish,  might  be  made  a  very 
useful  precedent  for  dealing  with  monopolies. 


at  any  moment,  “  fall  in  ”  with  the  precision  of  veterans. 
It  is  under  Mr  Cardwell’s  scheme  tnat  these  results  are 
most  likely  to  be  obtained.  There  is  at  present  com¬ 
paratively  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  recruits  for  the 
militia.  But  as  we  localise  our  regiments  we  shall  find 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  recruits  for  the  line  become 
equally  small.  Each  regiment  will  recruit  exclusively 
in  its  own  district.  The  recruit  will  at  once  find 
himself  amongst  friends — probably,  amonnt  relations ; 
he  will  be  close  to  his  own  home ;  his  head-quarters 
will  be  at  or  near  the  city  which  he  has  alwa^ 
been  taught  to  regard  as  a  metropolis.  There  will,  m 
short,  be  about  the  whole  matter  an  atmosphere  of 
“home.”  More  than  this,  the  dep6t  brigades  will,  at 
their  nominal  strength,  be  so  small,  that  the  distinctivelv 
bad  features  of  a  garrison  town  will  disappear.  Each 
depdt  centre  will,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  consist 
of  a  colonel,  a  major,  six  captains,  four  subalterns, 
nine  inferior  officers  of  all  grades,  forty-four  sergeants 
and  corporals,  fifty  veterans,  and  two  hundred  recruits. 
So  small  a  body  of  men  will  bo  altogether  unable  to 
impart  to  its  neighbourhood  the  distinctive  features  of 
**  a  garrison  town.”  And  when  we  further  remember 
that  it  is  out  of  the  town  itself,  and  the  surrounding 
district,  that  the  recruits  will  Iw  drawn,  and  that  the 
citizens  will  in  most  cases  be  their  own  friends  ! 

tions,  we  surely  ought  to  see  at  once  how  well 
is  such  a  scheme  to  create  that  entente  cordiale  wtwew 
the  army  and  the  civilian  world  which  is  of  all  t  in^ 
most  needed.  The  dep6t  centre,  with  its  barracks  an  i 
three  hundred  odd  men,  will  not,  as  Mr  Pease 
think,  brutalise  the  town.  On  the  contrary#  the  o 
will  probably  humanise  the  men. 

Not  the  least  good  feature  in  the  system  is  the  g^t 
facility  which  it  will  afford  for  drilling  the  miu  la 
the  volunteers  in  company  with  the  regular  troops, 
old  system  of  billeting,  with  all  its  vices,  is  ,  jH 
The  militia  will  be  quartered  with  the  1,0 

thus  not  only  be  under  better  discipline, 
put  upon  their  mettle.  So,  too,  between  the  , 
the  volunteers  a  closer  bond  of  union  will  w 
We  apprehend  that  it  will  in  future  be  am 
rule  for  the  volunteer  field  days  to  M  he 
junction  with  the  regular  troops.  The  other 

reserve  forces  ”  no  one  now  disputes.  But  on 
hand  no  one  denies  that  they  are  sadly  jU  ever 

or  two  very  essential  qualities  which  troops* 

give  them  but  frequent  contact  with  ^gu 
Thus,  then,  the  tenlfency  of  Mr.  Cardweirs  ^hemo  ^ 
be  to  create  both  in  the  militia  and  martin 

higher  ideal  of  efficiency,  and  to  accustom  e 

_ _  i  -xf  _ 1 _ mllSv  aUU 


ARMY  LOCALISATION. 

Early  in  the  session  it  was  pronounced,  upon  the 
most  competent  of  all  possible  authority,  that  Mr  Card¬ 
well’s  scheme  of  army  localisation  would  “save  the 
Ministry.”  As  it  turns  out,  the  scheme  has  had  enough 
to  do  to  save  itself.  Had  it  been  pressed  early  in 
April  it  would  have  been  carried  without  difficulty. 
As  it  is,  the  opponents  of  the  measure  have  manifested 
an  intense  desire  to  talk  it  out.  And  yet — if  we  are  to 
have  any  kind  of  an  army  at  all — it  is  hard  to  see  what 
possible  objection  can  be  taken  to  the  Government 
scheme,  or  what  right  the  so-called  friends  of  peace 
have  to  assail  in  its  details  a  measure  which  they  could 
not  possibly  attack  upon  its  principle.  Roughly  stated, 
Mr  Cardwell’s  plan  is  to  nationalise  our  army  by  localising 
it.  Theoretically,  each  regiment  of  the  line  has  still  a  distinct 
local  home  from  which  it  is  recruited.  Practically,  no  such 
connection  exists,  and  recruits  are  picked  up  wherever 
they  can  bo  got.  What,  then,  Mr  Cardwell  proposes  is  a 
return  to  the  old  order  of  things.  Ho  maps  out  the  king¬ 
dom  into  some  sixty-six  territorial  brigade  districts,  each 
containing  one  battalion  of  the  line,  two  regiments  of 
militia,  and  such  volunteer  corps  as  may  exist.  In  each 
district  is  a  local  depdt  centre,  at  which  the  whole  of 
the  recruiting  and  training  for  all  the  forces  will  proceed, 
and  which  will  be  the  head-quarters  of  the  local  brigade. 
Each  brigade  will  bo,  with  its  training  ground  and 
storehouses  and  transport  service,  under  the  nontrol 
of  a  single  commanding  officer,  who  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  full  efficiency  of  a  little  army  of  one 
battalion  of  regulars,  two  regiments  of  militia,  and  a 
contingent  of  reserve  forces.  And,  further,  there  will 
be  general  officers,  with  authorities  over  larger  districts, 
who  will  be  authorised  to  “combine  the  whole  forces 
within  their  district,  whenever  ordered,  including  camp 
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, .  .1  g  po^er  of  mobilisation  which  the  system  ought 
*  us  if  iii  thoroughly  carried  out ;  and  even  then 
not  have  done  fall  justice  to  all  its  merits, 
is  a  little  hard  upon  Mr  Cardwell  that  so  good  a 
^nre  should  have  to  ignominiously  fight  its  way 
Ih^jrh  committee  at.  the  fag  end  of  a  tiresome  session, 
to  be  talked  at  by  those  members  of  Parliament  who 
We  traily  seized  upon  an  opportunity  rarely  otherwise 
■yen  except  when  the  Army  Estimates  come  on.  With 
^rohase  awlished,  with  our  army  localised,  and  the  re- 
P  itingdifficuliy  solved,  with  a  thorough  unity  of  action 
red  between  all  three  “  lines  **  of  theservice,  and  with 
feeling  of  mutual  confidence  and  esteem  between  the 
and  the  great  body  of  the  nation  such  as  has  never 
^et  existed  since  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  we  ought 
in  a  few  years  to  find  ourselves  beyond  the  reach  of  panic. 
That  the  measure  is  merely  one  of  organisation  may  be 
admitted.  It  does  not  claim  to  be  more.  But  as  such 
it  deserves  the  highest  praise  for  its  unity  of  concep¬ 
tion  and  for  the  evident  care  with  which  it  has 
been  thonght  out.  Indeed,  nothing  but  a  precon¬ 
ceived  conviction  of  Mr  Cardwell’s  incompetency  could 
blind  an  intelligent  opponent  to  its  merits,  and  the 
silence  of  the  “  Colonels  **  upon  it  is  the  warmest  of  all 
possible  praise.  Nor  can  it  be  for  a  moment  doubted  that 
^he  country  at  large  the  new  arrangement  will  be 
well  received.  There  are  more  towns  anxious  to  be  made 
centres  than  there  are  dep6ts  to  be  erected.  And — with 
the  one  exception  of  Oxford,  which  has  more  or  less 
reasonable  objections  peculiar  to  itself — no  local  oppo¬ 
sition  has  been  as  yet  manifested  at  all  worthy  of 
consideration. 

FARM-LABOUEERS  AND  THE  CLERGY. 

If  only  the  lethargy  which  has  so  long  brooded  over 
the  minds  of  the  English  peasantry  does  not  again 
descend  with  renewed  pressure,  the  results  of  the 
social  revolt  now  pending  will  be  far  deeper  and  of 
wider  national  significance  than  the  first  news  of  the 
Warwickshire  strike  led  the  most  sanguine  of  us  to 
anticipate.  Nor  are  we  timorous  as  to  the  reality  and 
permanence  of  this  great  upheaval.  The  wise  counsels 
that  seem  to  prevail  with  the  Central  Association  at 
Leamington,  the  continued  reports  of  the  successful 
formation  of  new  branches  in  counties  as  remote  from 
each  other  as  Dorset  and  Essex,  and,  above  all,  the 
quiet  and  temperate  but,  withal,  determined  attitude  of 
the  labourers  themselves,  give  something  like  assurance 
that  this  is  no  mere  fl^h-in-the-pan,  but  the  steady 
awakening  of  a  vast  body  of  our  fellow-citizens  to  a 
knowledge  of  their  own  power,  and  to  a  conception 
of  the  condition  into  which  their  own  inertness  has,  in 
a  great  measure,  brought  them.  This  influx  of  fresh  i 
bl^  must  of  necessity  effect  great  changes  in  the  body 
pohtic,  and  by  a  more  rapid  circulation  rouse  into 
^^wed  activity  much  that  is  now  lying  dormant. 

Fo^ost  among  the  questions  which  will  thus  be 
the  intricate  one  of  the  tenure  of  land, 
w^t  the  incidence  of  local  taxation,  county  finances,  i 

all  the  nettV  dAtftlln  nf  na.l«rk/«Viio1  n.rv.rA'.rnnrtA'rt^’.  isfill 


And  fv.  ^  upon  a  broader  basis.  The  politician 
e  statesman  will,  ere  long,  it  seems,  be  obliged  to 
hithert^^  “^®  calculations  a  class  upoif  which  he  has 
thftncLi  deemed  it  necessary  to  •  waste  a 

^  J?^^®  ■whose  opinions  have  always  in  the 
uarsnn’  to  be  nothing  but  a  reflex  of  the 

s  or  the  squire’s.  But  it  is  the  connection  that  has 

Chupch°^  d***if^  between  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
rural  di  ?  •  i  agricultural  labourers  in  the  purely 
*^W)ckfro  destined  to  receive  the  rudest 

8tan^‘ niovement  upon  whose  threshold  we  are 
almadv  .r  masses  in  the  towns  have 

fingers  of  the  Church  can  admit 
®11  cl  the  chief  subjects  of  discussion 

^  uresAn*  j  .  conferences,  congresses,  or  synods  of 
^ruante  n#  ♦k  ^  ^  devising  of  means  by  which  the 
^bich  ^  brought  back  to  the  fold  from 

y  have  wandered.  That  the  stability  of  the 


;  Establishment  rests  mainly  upon  a  continuance  of  that 
L  blind  faith  once  so  common  in  the  rural  districts,  a 
faith  that  places  unlimited  confidence  in  the  almost 
omniscient  wisdom  attributed  to  the  village  priest,  is 
admitted  by  its  ablest  advocates. 

The  sweetness  and  the  light  shed  from  the  countir 
parsonage,  so  touchingly  portrayed,  but  with  ail 
a  poet  s  license,  by  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  in  his  cele¬ 
brated  speech  during  last  year’s  debate  on  Mr  Miall’s 
motion,  are  no  doubt  occasionally  beneficial  to  the 
favoured  mortals  who  can  bask  in  their  rays.  For, 
to  put  it  in  plain  prose,  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  the 
residence  of  a  country  clergyman,  in  the  midst  of  his 
people,  often  the  only  person  of  education  in  the  parish, 
cannot  £ul  in  certain  instances  to  exercise  a  salutary  and 
humanising  effect.  But  as  the  mind  of  the  labourer 
expands,  his  inquiries  will  cover  a  wider  area  than  mere 
village  gossip,  thoughts  will  bo  inevitably  engendered 
that  will  rise  superior  to  the  degrading  charity  of  the 
village  blanket  or  soup  club,  the  sympathy  of  his  fellow- 
labourers  of  the  town  will  awaken  new  feelings  in  his 
breast,  and  the  opportunities  of  intermigration  placed 
before  him  will  cause  him  to  cease  to  regard  the  clergy¬ 
man  as  his  one  sole  benefactor,  whose  doty  it  is,  in 
return  for  the  tithes,  to  eke  out  his  weekly  pittance  by 
charitable  doles.  The  increased  knowledge  that  must 
perforce  penetrate  the  most  Boeotian  intellect  by  the 
very  fact  of  joining  a  Union  cannot  fail  to  prove  aetri- 
mental  to  that  influence  which  is  at  present  exerted  by 
many  a  country  clergyman.  And  how  do  we  find  that 
the  Church  is  prepaiiug  to  meet  this  new  danger,  which 
is  threatening  its  spiritual  as  well  as  its  temporal 
interests  ? 

If  the  Church  would  boldly  grasp  the  question  now 
before  it,  and  throw  itself  with  the  ardour  that 
animates  a  few  of  its  members  into  a  cause  that  is 
gradually  but  surely  drawing  to  itself  the  best  elements 
from  every  grade  of  society,  much  of  its  waning 
prestige  might  yet  be  recovered.  Surely  there  is,  at  the 
present  moment,  a  signal  opportunity  for  the  clergy  to 
resume  that  popular  influence  which  history  tells  us 
that  they  once  exercised,  when  the  peasant  found  in 
them  his  natural  advocate  against  oppression  and 
tyranny.  But  as  yet  no  sign  is  made  which  in¬ 
dicates  that  they  have  any  true  appreciation  of  the 
position  to  which  they  must  be  drifted  by  a  course  of 
futile,  opposition.  With  a  few  noble  exceptions,  such  as 
that  of  Canon  Girdlestone,  exceptions  that  only  tend  to 
throw  out  in  stronger  relief  their  general  conduct,  we 
find  that  the  country  clergy  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  opponents  of  the  demands  of  the  peasantry,  and 
those  who  regard  the  movement  with  a  lukewarmness, 
real  or  assumed.  The  former  is  the  smaller  class,  but 
they  make  up  in  energy  what  they  lack  in  numbers,  and 
pulpit  after  pulpit  in  Warwickshire,  Kent,  and  else¬ 
where,  is  re-echoing  with  dire  warnings  of  the 
insidious  evil  that  lurks  almost  in  the  very  name  of 
union.  In  Dr  Magee  the  more  nnmerous  class  have 
recently  found  an  able  advocate.  Speaking  the  other 
day  in  his  diocesan  city,  at  an  agricultural  dinner,  the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  indulged  in  an  impassioned 
burst  of  heedless  rhetoric  against  those  who  are 
expressing  practical  sympathy  with  the  oppressed 
labourer,  adding ;  we  are  satisfied  to  leave  the 
question  to  be  settled  between  farmers  and  labourers.” 
This  remark  of  one  of  their  chief  pastors  expresses,  wo 
fear,  only  too  well  the  prevailing  feeling  of  the  inferior 
clergy.  They  are  satisfied.  Their  own  rectories  are 


appear  to  produce  in  them  a  mental  slumber,  and  they 
are  ready  to  exclaim  with  the  lotus-eaters  of  the 
laureate : 

Let  HI  alone.  What  pleasure  can  we  have 
To  war  with  evil  ? 

They  are  satisfied,— satisfied  to  leave  the  question  to 
be  settled  between  the  farmers  and  the  labourers,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  leave  it  as  it  now  is.  Should  any 
one  who  has  himself  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  con- 
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rn»tics,  or  whose  experience  may  have 


dition  of  oar  rastics,  or  whose  experience  may  nave 
happily  been  situated  in  the  few  more  favour^  spots 
/that  doabtless  exist  here  and  there — a  mere  oasis  in  the 
•  desert— be  tempted  to  think  the  tales  of  woe,  wrung 
from  the  lips  of  the  sufferers,  which  have  lately  found 
their  way  to  the  public  ear  are  in  any  way  exaggerated, 
.the  stem  truth  of  the  picture  and  the  wide  area  of  the 
misery  cannot  fail  to  be  realised  a  perusal  of  the 
invaluable  Blue  Books  of  the  Commission  on  the  Em¬ 
ployment  of  Women  and  Children  in  Agriculture.  Yet 
we  see  that,  by  the  more  vigorous  among  the  clergy, 
active  opposition  to  a  movement  which  contains,  to  the 
ordinary  mind,  the  very  essence  and  core  of  Christianity, 
appears  to  be  regarded  as  their  truest  policy ;  whilst  to  a 
laige  majority  the  Laodicean  counsel  of  non-interference, 
as  explained  by  Dr  Magee,  counsel  dear  to  every  sluggish 
mind,  commends  itself  for  its  safeness  and  its  ease.  We 
have  before  ns  statements  made  by  the  clergy,' in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  movement,  from  almost  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  general  pitli  of  these  manifestoes  is 
fairly  contained  in  a  circular  recently  issued  by  certain 
parsons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  oevenoaks,  wherein, 
after  a  vigorous  onslaught  upon  the  disturbers  of  their 
quiet  dreams  of  rustic  felicity,  they  say  “  it  is  our  duty 
not  to  appear  as  partisans  of  either  side.’*  Surely  we 
ougpht  not  to  expect  this  equivocal  conduct  from  Chris¬ 
tian  ministers,  and  we  can  almost  admire  the  impetuosity 
of  those  who  rush  into  headlong  conflict  with  the  Union 
in  our  disgust  at  those  who  listen  to  the  selfish  advice  of 
the  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  It  is  with  pleasure  that 
we  quote  to  these  temporisers  the  bold  words  of  Canon 
Girdlestone  in  this  month’s  Macmillan  :  “  Above  all,  the 
clergy  and  ministers  of  all  denominations  are  bound  not 
to  stand  on  one  side,  and  say.  What  is  that  to  me? 
Depend  upon  it,  it  is  of  little  use,  generally  speaking,  to 
preach  to  empty  stomachs.  A  comfortable  home,  a  hearty 
meal,  a  mind  at  ease  on  worldly  matters,  are  a  much 
better  preparation  than  starvation  and  a  continued 
straggle  with  poverty,  for  the  entrance  of  the  Gospel 
into  the  heart;  and  the  minister  who  exhibits  active 
sympathy  with  temporal  wants  is  the  most  likely  to  be 
accepted  as  a  counsellor  in  spiritual  need.” 

New  ideas,  new  hopes,  and  new  aims  will  gradually 
permeate  the  mind  of  many  a  rustic  who  joins  this 
National  Union,  and  as  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
the  present  century  reaches  him,  he  will  learn  the  sad 
fact  that  the  clergy,  as  a  body,  have  opposed  every  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  franchise,  every  act  conducive  to  religious 
freedom,  every  scheme  of  national  education,  in  short, 
every  measure  that  has  afterwards  proved  itself  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  masses.  Many  a  year  may  elapse  before  all 
this  dawns  upon  bis  mind,  but  when  he  b^ins  to  reap 
the  sure  benefits  of  union,  his  awakened  faculties  will, 
without  delay,  rouse  within  him  a  feeling  of  distrust 
towards  those  who  have  stood  in  his  path  of  progress. 
The  Church  of  England  retains  its  hold  on  the  country 
as  an  establishment  chiefly  from  its  influence  over  the 
agricultural  mind,  and,  when  that  begins  to  wane,  its 
days  are  numbered.  The  claims  of  an  arrogant  clergy 
to  special  State  support  will  be  dispelled  in  an  equal 
ratio  with  the  overthrow  of  ignorance.  In  the  National 
Agricultural  Union  we  recognise  a  handmaid  to  the 
Education  Act,  and  it  is  unconsciously  doing  the  work 
which  legitimately  belongs  to  the  Libmtion  Society. 


careful  observer  of  Hungarian  politics.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  quite  possible  that  the  approaching  dectioni 
would  result  in  pWng  the  advocates  of  Ae  extreme 
Nationalist  views  in  vogue  among  the  Opposition 
in  a  more  advantageous  situation  as  regards  in* 
fluencing  the  action  of  the  Legislature  than  they  have 
occupied  any  time  since  1848.  The  removal  of  Count 
Andrassy  from  that  headship  of  the  Ministry,  and  con¬ 
sequent  headship  of  the  House,  for  which  his  rare 
talents  for  conciliation  and  management,  not  to  say 
intrigue,  so  admirably  qualified  him,  certainly  seemed 
to  offer  a  chance  to  dexterous  opponents.  Though, 
no  doubt.  Count  Andrassy  has  not  ceased  to  pull 
a  good  many  of  the  wires  of  the  Hungarian 
Government,  through  being  translated  from  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Premiership  to  the  Foreign  Office  of  the  Empire- 
Kingdom,  the  absence  of  so  skilful  a  manipulator  from 
the  actual  scene  of  the  political  game  at  Pesth  was  cal¬ 
culated  to  disarrange  not  a  few  of  those  schemes  and 
counterplots  in  whose  weaving  Count  Andrassy  had  so 
principal  a  part.  In  addition,  his  successor,  Count 
Lonyay,  was  not  the  most  popular  of  men.  He  was  a 
novus  homOf  and  a  would-be  magnate  in  a  party  of  great 
magnates,  the  Deakists  being  essentially  wnat  we  would 
call  Arist^ratic  Whigs.  He  was  a  nouveau  riehe  into  the 
bargain.  It  was  not  long  since  Herr  Lonyay  was  not 
only  neither  Count  nor  Baron,  but  a  very  impecunious 
personage  as  well.  At  the  same  time,  the  way  in  which 
he  was  believed  to  have  transmuted  bis  neediness  into 
immense  wealth,  though  not  unfamiliar  in  a  country  of 
public  jobbery  and  ministerial  share-rigging,  was  not 
particularly  well  adapted  to  supply  the  prestige  which 
was  wanting  to  him  on  so  many  other  counts.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  Deakists  have  triumphed  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Count  Lonyay  as  completely  as  could  have 
been  expected  under  the  leadership  of  Count  Andrassy. 
The  Left  have  suffered  a  crushing  defeat  for  which  t^y 
were  totally  unprepared,  and  Count  Lonyay  finds  him¬ 
self  at  the  head  of  two-thirds  of  the  new  Legislature. 

The  success  of  the  Government,  in  spite  of  the  ^ 
Count  Andrassy,  is,  of  course,  largely  due  to  the 
that  Baron  Deak  still  continues  to  be,  in  most  respect^ 
the  real  leader  of  the  party  which  bears  his  name,  ^ 
Baron  Deak  naturally  exerted  himself  to  the  utmo^ 
and  rallied,  by  all  possible  appeals,  the  allegiance  m 
followers,  in  order  to  prevent  the  success  of  that 
sition  which  aims  at  the  reversal  of  the  grwt 
Deak’s  life,  the  Austro-Hungarian  compromise  of  lo  • 
But  this  consideration  only  indicates,  anddoM  not 
stitute,  the  true  cause  of  the  check  which  the  Opposi  o 
have  sustained.  Deak  was  against  the  Opposition 
the  country  was  against  the  Opposition, 

Opposition  pursue  a  policy  which,  nowever  it  be 
under  the  veil  of  a  hyper-nationalist  phras^  lg» 
simply  means  disaster  to  Hungary.  Hungary 
at  present  the  full  advantages  of  Home  Bale  togs 
with  the  full  advantages  of  intimate  alliance  ^ 
Austria.  No  conceivable  change  of  the 
tions  would  give  Hungary  a  more  true  and  buds 
control  over  Hungarian  a&irs.  At  the 
ration  from  Austria  would  strip  Hungary  of  the  s^^^ 
of  the  only  power  which  must  feel  that  the  prestfw 
of  Hungary  is  a  matter  of  life  or  of 

Austria  and  Hungary,  bound  together  ^  nk 
a  Federal  union,  are  an  Empire-Kingdom  of  to® 
among  the  States  of  Europe.  Austria  and  as 

several  and  discordant  would  quickly  cease  to 


The  triumph  of  the  Deakist  pai^  at  the  recent 
general  elections  is  now  confirmed,  riie  Deakists  will 
return  to  the  new  Diet  with  a  secure  majority  of  nearly 
three  hundred  deputies — the  raajorily  will  certainly 
exceed  two  hundred  and  eiglity — while  the  various 
parties  of  the  Opposition  will  not  number  more  than  one 
hundred  and  forty.  The  Deakists  will  thus  be  stronger  by 
n^rly  fifty  votes  than  they  were  in  the  Diet  that  was 
dissolved  in  April.  So  complete  a  victory  was  not  anti¬ 
cipated  even  by  the  conquerors.  W©  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  has  been  the  most  disagreeable  of 
•flurp rises  to  the  discomfited  Opposition.  During  the 
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Anstria  or  Hungary,  and  in  the  uniTersal  disrup- 
4**  there  can  be  few  doubts  that  the  fate  of  the  Magyars 
be  beyond  all  comparison  the  worst.  The  Austro- 
would,  at  least,  obtain  inoorTOration  with  the 
empire  of  their  kindred.  The  Aastro- Slavs 
^*^t  hope  for  a  grander  future  under  the  sway  of  a 
Elfdred  Russia,  which  could  not  always  remain  the 
Hnssia  of  knouts  and  banishment,  of  bureaucrats  and 
Obstb  Bat  the  Magyars,  in  what  quarter  could  they 
find  friendship,  in  what  haven  could  they  obtain  safety 
or  peace  ?  A  little  people  of  five  millions,  they  would 
be  Smply  engulphed  and  overwhelmed  in  the  irresisti- 
l)le  flood  of  foreign  and  multitudinous  nationalities.  It 
is  no  wonder,  accordingly,  that  the  extreme  Nationalism 
of  the  Hnngarian  Left  has  awakened  not  the  sympathy, 
but  the  distrust  of  the  bulk  of  the  Hungarian  popula¬ 
tions.  When  extreme  Nationalism  means  isolation,  and 
when  isolation  means  destruction,  sensible  patriots  may 
yefy  well  hesitate  to  become  extreme  Nationalists. 

Concurrently  with  the  success  of  the  Deakists  in 
olections  in  Hungary,  we  have  to  record  another  Deakist 
snooess  in  Cioatia,  that  Bohemia  of  the  “  Dominions  of 
St  Stephen's  Crown."  And  this  is  a  success  won,  not 
by  conquest,  but  by  submission,  not  by  over-mastery, 
hot  by  conciliation,  a  method  of  victory  which  is  often 
not  the  least  yrise  and  fortunate.  In  an  article  in  the 
Examiner  of  some  weeks  ago  we  took'occasion  to  notice 
the  dangerous  discontent  of  oppressed  and  insulted 
Croatia,  how  time  after  time  the  Croatian  elections 
bad  tamed  against  the  Government  in  spite  of  all 
the  influence  of  the  most  nefarious  intimidation  and 
comiption,  bow  time  after  time  the  Government  had 
sought  to  break  the  Croatian  resistance  by  dissolving  the 
Croatian  Diet  as  often  as  it  was  elects,  how,  though 
the  process  of  dissolution  should  be  repeated  indefinitely 
and  interminably,  the  spirit  of  Croatia  would  remain 
unbroken.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  last  Croatian 
Diet  has  not  been  dissolved,  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Government  and  the  Croatiaus  have  concluded  a  trace, 
if  not  a  peace,  and  that  this  trace  is  to  be  utilised  in  the 
interests  of  a  lasting  settlement  of  the  present  grievances. 
The  Emperor-King  has  assured  the  Croatian  delegates 
of  the  g^  intentions  with  which  his  paternal  heart 
overflows  in  their  regard.  Let  us  trust  that  Francis 
Joseph  may  be  able  to  satisfy  the  promptings  of  his 
paternal  aflection  with  more  completeness  than  in  the 
oase  of  Bohemia  and  Gallicia. 


‘  what's  sauce  for  the  gander  is  sauce  for  the  goose," 
j  and  while  their  sisters  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
are  agitating  for  political  rights,  the  working  women, 
seeing  the  advant^es  derived  by  their  male  friends  from 
combination,  are  preparing  to  “  go  and  do  likewise." 

This  is  neither  to  be  wondered  at  nor  condemned.  If 
it  be  justifiable  for  men  to  unite  for  their  common 
interest,  it  is  surely  lawful  for  women  to  do  the  same. 
With  them  alone,  as  Mr  Mill  truly  said,  is  "  the  tie 
plus  ultra  ot  low  wages”  ever  reached.  The  only  cause 
fw  surprise  is  that  this  method  of  advancing  their 
interests  did  not  occur  to  them  before.  We  are  aware 
that  some  people  would  account  for  this  by  an  assumed 
incapacity  in  women  to  act  together.  Without,  how¬ 
ever,  taking  refuge  in  any  such  assumption,  there  are 
many  reasons  why  women  would  be  the  last  to  combine. 
To  organise  societies,  to  plan  and  carry  out  their  neces¬ 
sary  business,  requires  some  leisure  for  thought, 
some  capital,  however  small,  as  a  basis  for  operations  ; 
and  hence  we  find  that  resistance  comes  first  from  the 
better  paid  classes,  and  travels  downward  to  those  whose 
pay  is  lowest;  therefore  it  is  that  trade-unions  have 
originated  chiefly  in  the  large  centres  of  industry, 
where  a  comparatively  high  rate  of  wages,  and  a  better 
kind  of  education  than  usual,  have  enabled  the  working 
classes  to  devise  plans  for  their  benefit,  and  to  make 
those  accumulations  which  are  not  less  the  sinews  of 
war  in  distributive  than  in  military  straggles.  Since 
the  great  cotton  strike,  in  1858,  there  have  been  innu¬ 
merable  strikes  in  various  departments  of  labour. 


various  departments  oi  labour. 
Miners,  masons,  ironworkers,  journeymen  tailors,  and 
others,  have  either  struck  work,  or  have  been  locked  out 
by  the  masters,  in  consequence  of  their  demand  for  an 
increase  of  wages  or  a  diminution  of  the  hours  of  labour. 
In  recent  tiroes  there  has  been  no  strike,  so  far  as  we 
remember,  of  agricultural  labourers,  who  were  in  a  far 
worse  position  than  their  brethren  of  the  towns ;  and 
when  at  length  the  Warwickshire  farm-labourer  was 
roused  from  his  long  lethargy,  and  asked  for  increased 
wages,  be  was  reminded  that  he  was  better  off  by  two 
shillings  a  week  than  his  brother  in  Dorsetshire. 
Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  it  need  be  no  longer  a 
matter  of  astonishment  that  women,  who  have  been 
driven  to  accept  the  lowest  and  worst  paid  employments, 
should  be  the  last  to  think  of  combination.  The  stream 
of  agitation  had  to  flow  through  the  lowest  stratum  of 
male  labour  before  it  found  its  termination  in  female 
labour.  *  In  enumerating  the  causes  which  have  hitherto 
prevented  women  from  uniting  for  their  common  good, 
we  must  also  take  into  account  the  isolated  position 
occupied  by  them.  They  have  been  so  dependent  on 
men  for  everything ;  their  individual  happiness,  which  is 
best  secured  by  submission  to  the  dominant  sex,  seems 
so  antagonistic  to  their  collective  interests,  which  require 
self-assertion,  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  recog-  . 
nise  the  value  of  association,  and  still  more  difficult, 
after  they  have  made  that  discovery,  to  carry  it  into 
practice  with  success.  The  redundancy  of  the  female 
labour  market,  and  the  fact  that  most  women  are 
engaged  in  occupations  that  any  woman  is  equal  to,  will. 
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into  the  varions  branches  of  industry,  daring  the  last  ten 
years,  has  taught  them  this  necessity,  and  the  whole 
course  of  the  general  movement  for  the  emancipation  of 
women  has  tended  to  develope  a  spirit  of  independence 
eminently  favourable  for  drawing  out  the  intellectual 
faculties,  and  hence  we  find  women  now  asking  to  be,  at 
least,  consulted  in  all  questions  relative  to  their  welfare. 
Working  women  are  already  inquiring  why  there 
should  be  such  a  disproportion  between  the  rate  of 
wages  paid  to  them  and  to  men,  and  they  will  soon 
discover  for  themselves,  that  the  reasons  for  this 
disproportion  are  not  entirely  insurmountable.  Physical 
weakness,  law  and  custom,  training  and  the  competition 
of  married  women,  are  the  principal  causes  to  which  the 
low  wages  of  women  may  be  attributed,  and,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  first-named,  there  is  no  reason  why  these 
causes  should  be  perpetual.  Even  with  respect  to 
physique,  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  its  im¬ 
portance  will  decrease  as  science  advances  and  the 
laws  of  nature  are  better  understood.  The  rude  mus¬ 
cular  force  which  was  essential  in  the  infancy  of  the 
world  becomes  of  secondary  value  in  these  times,  when 
nature  daily  supplies  us  with  some  new  force,  and  man’s 
work  comes  to  be  more  and  more  a  work  of  guidance.  The 
tendency  is  in  this  direction,  and  women  may  become 
as  well  fitted  to  exercise  this  power  as  men.  There  is 
good  ground,  therefore,  for  hoping  that  women  will 
sooner  or  later  be  placed  on  a  more  satisfactory  indus¬ 
trial  footing,  and  this  will,  as  in  the  case  of  men,  enable 
them  to  form  those  organisations  for  mutual  assistance 
which  now,  perhaps,  are  impracticable.  Once  let  custom, 
“  which  lies  upon  us  like  a  weight,”  be  removed,  and 
there  will  be  nothing  to  prevent  women  from  taking  up 
any  department  of  labour  that  is  suited  to  them.  The 
best  results  may  be  looked  for  when  each  individual  man 
and  woman  is  allowed  to  exercise  and  give  free  play  to 
the  faculties  which  they  may  possess.  On  women  them¬ 
selves  the  beneficial  effects  of  remunerative  work  will 
be  great  indeed.  Self-reliance,  a  higher  ideal  of  duty, 
and  a  deeper  sense  of  relationship  with  the  outside 
world,  are  qualities  which  wo  may  expect  to  be  increased 
by  independent  work,  and  are  no  less  needed  by  women 
than  by  men,  and  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  gain  to 
humanity  when  once  these  qualities  are  engrafted  on  the 
emotional  nature  of  woman.  If  it  were  for  no  other 
reason  than  the  salutary  results  which  co-operation  for 
a  common  purpose  may  be  expected  to  have  on  the 
character  of  women,  we  should  heartily  sympathise  with  I 
their  first  feeble  efforts  at  combination. 


RESULTS  OF  THE  PRISON  CONGRESS. 

The  practical  results  of  the  Congress  which  has  just 
concluded  its  sittings  reduce  themselves,  as  we  antici¬ 
pated,  into  very  little.  The  proceedings,  reports,  and 
speeches  of  the  Conference  are  to  be  published,  and  its 
members  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  reading  their 
speeches  in  print — but  that  is  nearly  all.  Yet  a  certain 
slight  result  has  undoubtedly  been  attained  through  the 
interchange  of  a  few  ideas  on  the  subjects  discussed. 
This  interchange  could  certainly  have  been  just  as  well, 
and  rather  more  speedily,  made  through  the  medium  of 
the  printing-press  ;  but  as  it  presented  itself  here  in  a 
more  entertaining  and  complimentary  form,  it  was  more 
willinglv  accepted  by  those  concerned,  and  we  have  no 
wish  whatever  to  find  fault  with  the  gentlemen  who 
prefer  travelling  and  spending  money  for  the  purpose 
of  delivering  speeches,  or  listening  to  other  people’s 
speeches,  instead  of  writing  down  what  they  nave  to 
say  or  reading  what  they  want  to  know. 

Our  duty  here  is  merely  to  give  a  r^me  of  what  has 
been  said  at  the  Congress  that  is  worth  remembering  or 
taking  notice  of.  First  is  the  question  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  upon  which  the  treatment  of  the  criminal 
is  to  be  basea-*-that  is,  whether  he  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  miserable  wretch  or  as  a  hideous  monster.  A  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Congress  appear  to  be  on  the 
side  of  the  first  theory,  and  consequently  to  advocate 
mercy,  moral  care,  and  instruction  as  the  best  means  of 


rescuing  the  criminal.  They  not  only  object  to  canitnl 
punishment,  but  even  to  life  sentences,  which  were 

with  ancient  slavery  Supposing  the  behaviow 
of  the  prisoner  to  be  good,  they  consider  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  as  the  utmost  penalty  to  be  awarded 
since  the  punistoent,  to  be  redeeming  and  efficacious* 
should  “contain  the  elements  of  hope  as  well  as 
those  of  fear.”  Archbishop  Manning  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  that  “  criminals  must  be  treated  as  you  would 
educate  children  or  as  you  rear  plants while  Count 
Sollohub,  from  Russia,  considers  the  prison  to  be  “a 
hospital  for  moral  disease.”  With  a  very  few  exceptions 
nearly  all  the  foreign  delegates  took,  to  some  extent,  the 
same  view  on  the  matter.  M.  .Pols,  from  Holland  M 
Stevens,  from  Belgium,  Dr  Guillaume,  from  SwitzerUnri* 
Mr  Ward  Howe,  from  New  York,  M.  Robin,  from 
France,  Mr  Foote,  from  Ohio,  Baron  Holtzendorff  from 
Germany,  and  many  others,  all  spoke  in  favour  of 
merciful  treatment  of  criminals.  Corporal  punishment 
was  opposed  by  the  majority,  even  as  a  prison  punish¬ 
ment,  not  only  as  an  element  of  the  original  sentence. 
Its  necessity  was  maintained  only  by  a  few  of  the 
English  and  American  members,  among  whom  were 
Sir  Walter  Crofton,  Captain  Du  Cane,  Dr  Mouatt  (late 
Inspector-General  of  the  Prisons  in  Bengal,  where  it 
seems  the  “  cane  ”  has  worked  wonderfully  well).  Lord 
Carnarvon  (who  recommended  unquestionable  severity), 
Mr  Aspinall,  a  Liverpool  magistrate,  General  Pilsbury, 
of  New  York,  and  Mr  Bettinger,  of  Pennsylvania. 

•  Next  in  importance  is  the  question  of  classification  of 
criminals,  that  is  to  say  whether  or  not  all  the  criminals 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude  should  bo  treated  alike, 
as  is  done  in  England.  Baron  Holtzendorf,  who  was 
specially  requested  to  speak  on  the  question,  expressed 
his  belief  that  without  a  classification  no  progress 
whatever  could  be  expected  in  the  reform  of  the 
criminals.  The  difficulties  which  would  undoubtedly 
present  themselves  in  introducing  a  classification  could 
be,  according  to  Count  Sollohub,  at  least  partially  re¬ 
moved  through  a  separate  and  distinct  treatment  beine 
established  for  those  criminals  whose  character  showed 
moral  turpitude,  and  for  those  whose  crimes  are  the 
results  of  a  sadden  breakdown  of  principles,  or  of  un¬ 
controlled  passion.  Mr  Chandler,  an  American,  stated 
that  in  Pennsylvania  this  kind  of  classification  now  exists, 
and  that  a  man  who  has  not  committed  a  crime  showing 
moral  turpitude  is  *  spared  the  disgrace  of  actual  hard 
labour.  No  one  proposed  any  other  mode  of  classifica¬ 
tion  ;  the  few  members  who  spoke  on  the  subject  merely 
expressed  their  belief  that  at  present  any  kind  of 
classification  would  be  better  than  none  at  all.  The 
English  members  avoided  speaking  on  the  subject, 
except  Mr  Rutherford,  who  remarked  that  a  difference 
was  already  made  in  this  country  between 
meanants  and  felons.  This,  however,  does  ^  not 
upon  the  question,  which  is  not  one  of  making  a  to- 
tinction  between  the  nature  of  two  different  crimes,  but, 
between  two  different  criminals  committing  the  same 
crime  and  sentenced  to  the  same  kind  of  punishment 
Then  comes  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  fe^® 
prisoners,  which  was  very  freely  ventilated,  thanks  w  a 
special  arrangement  by  which  the  ladies  were  transfe 
to  a  separate  hall,  and  allowed  to  devote  as 
as  they  liked  to  the  discussion  of  their  branch  of 
subject.  In  fact.  Lady  Bowring,  Miss  Carpenter, 
Howe,  Miss  Faithfull,  and  other  ladies  had  not  on  y 
opportunity  of  discussing  some  business-like  points, 
even  of  considering  “  the  temptation  to  which  ^ 

servants  were  exposed  by  circulars  being  thrown 
areas  advertising  that  old  silver  was  bought 
price,  and  melted  down  on  the  premises.  Tne^  ^^nns. 
question,  however,  and  upon  whicn  all  jp 

was  that  everything  that  concerned  the  reforma  ^ 
female  convicts  should  be  women’s  work.  It  was 
that  in  Ireland  there  are  lady-visitors  of 
form  themselves  into  something  like  a  I**^^*^  .  g- 
and  that  the  plan  answers  veiy  well.  A  good  e 
also  said  about  the  merits  oi  Reformatones, 
Discharged  Aid  Societies,  and  kindred  institu  o  , 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  our  foreign  goes 
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not  been  able  to  carry  away  from  this  country  any  which  he  should  cease  to  hare  a  right  to  the  seat  for  which 
other  useful  hint,  they  must  hare  seen,  at  least,  that  he  has  paid  and  the  cushions  and  hassocks  which  may  bo 
they  have  something  to  learn  from  us  with  reference  to  his  own  property  and  may  be  necessary  adjuncts  to  those 
the  care  which  is  taken  of  the  discharged  prisoner,  devotions  without  which  ho  cannot  hope  to  win  his  way  to 
or  the  prisoner '  about  to  bo  ^scharged.  In  ^England  Heaven,  These  topics  are  doubtless  very  important ;  but 
the  law  is  more  severe,  its  administration  less  merciful,  surely  they  might  be  privately  considered  and  arranged  by 
And  its  carrying  out  very  much  more  cruel  than  on  the  churchwardens  and  beadles  with  the  pew-holders  who  find 
Kent.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  much  more  it  pleasant  to  be  late  at  church.  ^ 
for  the  prisoner  after  the  expiration  of  the  sentence  than  — 


is  done  anywhere  else  in  Europe.  Mr  Murray  Browne 
reported  that  we  have  thirty-three  Prisoners*  Aid 
Siweties  in  this  country,  and  that  they  aid,  on  the 
average,  5,500  persons  a  year.  In  most  continental 
countries  all  the  prisoner  gets  on  his  discharge  is  a 


small  irratuity  from  the  Government,  or  whatever  can  prove 

be  sna^  from  the  poor-box  exposed  outside  the  prison-  which  degrees 
oe  spareu  _ r  r  _ _ , _ in  time  the  actu 


Univebsitt  Cxbtifioatxb  pob  Women. — We  are  glad 
to  learn  from  the  *  Edinburgh  University  Calendar  *  for  the 
new  year,  that  Edinburgh  University  has  followed  the  lead 
of  i^ndon  in  granting  certificates  to  women  who,  on  ex¬ 
amination,  prove  that  their  attainments  are  equal  to  those 
for  which  degrees  are  given  to  men.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 


"  still  our  efforts  in  thii  direction  should  by  no  “  ««  actual  degrees  will  be  given;  but  for  the 

Seans  cease,  and  it  is  worth  considering  whether  the  “  aatiBfMtoy  to  find  that  their  paper  equivalents 

Enirlish  Parliament  would  not  do  weU  in  giving  up  alto-  w>d  wm  them.  Unless 

vetber  into  philanthropic  hands  the  reformation  of  what  v  Univeraties  make  haste,  however,  they  are 

are  called  “juvenile  criminals,”  who  are  as  yet  entrusted  }  .!?  ..  “®  ®^lripped  by  one,  at  least,  of  the  colonial 


to  the  Reformatories  only  after  a  certain  term  of 
imprisonment.  This  imprisonment  of  children  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  disgrace  even  by  some  of  the  magistrates 
themselves.  Mr  Brenner  (a  Manchester  magistrate), 
for  instance,  spoke  in  the  most  condemnatory  terms  of 
the  practice  of  sending  to  prison  children  of  twelve 
years  of  age  for  such  offences  as  stone-throwing. 

•  »  X _ xi _ _xx_y _ X  i  •  w 


institutions.  We  quote  this  paragraph  from  the  Melbourne 
ArguSf  for  the  21st  of  May  last : 

The  question  as  to  the  desirability  of  extending  the  educational 
privileges  of  the  Melbourne  University  to  women  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  senate  of  that  body.  A  motion  was 
brought  forward  bv  Dr  Madden,  to  the  effect  that  there  was  no 
sufficient  reason  why  women  should  be  excluded  from  the  educa¬ 
tional  advantages  and  corporate  privileges  of  the  university.  The 
matter  was  debated  at  some  length,  but  all  the  members  present 


Another  point,  tc^ards  the  attainment  of  which  the  appeared  to  be  agreed  upon  the  jastice  of  allowing  ladies  who  had 
Congress  may,  perhaps,  have  done  sometbiug,  is  the  passed  their  examinations  to  take  their  denees.  The  objection 
collection  of  more  complete  criminal  statistics.  Com-  ^  ladies  attending  medical  lectures  was  acknowledged,  but  Pro- 

pl#mt8  of  the  existing  manner  of  collecting  and  arranging  pointed  out  that,  according  to  one  of  the  regula- 

f,  x*i  It®  tions,  any  person  who  had  entered  his  name  upon  the  register, 

materials  were  ^  and  paid  tne  fee,  could  attend,  whether  matriculated  or  not,  so 

English  members.  Mr  (j.  W.  Hastings,  Sir  Walter  that  even  at  present  there  was  no  power  to  prevent  ladies  attend- 
Crofton,  and  Mr  Leone  Levi  argued  that  it  is  almost  ing  any  of  the  lectures.  The  motion  of  Dr  Madden  was  carried, 
impossible  to  base  any  conclusions  on  our  present  in-  and  was  ordered  to  be  fomwded  to  the  council.  Dr  Bromby 

fonnatiou  concemiug  this  branch  of  kuowM|e,  and  the  ~  ‘ 

latter  gentleman,  together  with  M.  Beltrani-Scalier, 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  introducing  a  special  system 
of  international  prison  statistics.  But  before  we  can 


oub  une  Iieoessiuy  iDproaucing  a  spe^^^  DUNDEE  Heeesy.— “Would  yott  love  me  if  you 

h  r  prison  stafastios.  But  tefore  we  can  ^  well-known  to  the  many 

v  niMt  get  rid  of  admirers  of  Mr  John  Parry.  The  question  affords  endless 

rii  magistrates  and  their  speculation,  es^ially  in  the  case  which  recalls 

n  T-  '“/*’““«*’»®yl>ke.  4^3  touching  line  to  our  i^mory.  Clerical  Scotland,  it  is 

weU-known,  is  at  this  moment  engaged  in  baiting  the  Bev. 
m  J  vT  hi  of  1  Mr  Knight  for  preaching  in  Mr  J^incau-s  chapel.  The 

nor  see  one  prison  with  five  prisoners,  whfle  anothel  «Tv  h^rZnld* 

contains  about  2,000;  we  have  to  pay  for  the  main-  *t®  ®®“/“®‘  ht 

tensnoe  of  a  prisoner  ISM.  a  year  in  one  case,  and,  the  o*’®®'^®'!  ‘^i®  ff ®°"t^y  “d  fnendship  n  ^ 

value  of  his  labour  being  deducted,  only  81.  loi  in  the  Portland-street  Chapel  and  omitted  to 

nnother.  If  we  really  wifh  to  reform  oul  system,  we  “8““®*  “  deadly  error  ^^®3^®°  ®‘*^‘rj..'" 

must  firof  ft#  »ii  X*  vanous  ways  the  “  enemies  of  the  Cross  of  Christ,  with 

Government  nn'tmnsi .  on/l  qoes  w®  o  coun  y  whom  their  misgaided  brother  had  associated.  Mr  Taylor 

oovemment  prisons;  and  smee  foreigners  cannot  bo  l  j  .u  .  l  •  l.  u  .  u.  u.-tu.,..,  i,..i 

expected  to  know  anything  about  this  purely  English  °'‘®f"®^  he  might  have  res^^Mr  M^au  had 

qnietioa.  we  can  as  weU  pr^ed  at  once  to  eSnsidfr  it  ^®  !  **®  C 

without  waiting  for  another  Congress.  ‘•*®  matenahsm  of  Comte  or  the  force-philosophy  of  Car- 

^  lylo  I  admitted  he  was  a  man  of  many  aocomphshments ; 

-  ■  •  but  all  this  only  increased  his  (Mr  Taylor’s)  pity  for  a  man 

BniDiXDOM  nr  Pamjameut.— One  of  the  absurdities  in-  seemed  to  bo  on  the  ^rders  of  the  ^gdom  of 

«dent  to  a  State  Church  and  the  authority  in  ecclesiastical  5.?,^ ®”-  ‘W  were  to  Wieve  the  the 

ttatters  of  a  Parliament  largely  composed  of  Nonconform-  Bible,  must  ^  regarded  as  outside  of  iti  After  this,  it  u 
“h,  Unitarians,  Catholics  and  Free*^  Thinkers  was  illus-  to  imagine  what  would  have  been  the  eff^t  on 

trated  last  Tuesday,  when  considerably  more  than  an  hour  Mr  Taylor  of  knowing  Mr  l^rtinean,  or  on  Mr  Martmeau 
spent  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  considering  how  knowing  Mr  Taylor ;  but,  “®“‘‘7!  7®. 

““g,  alter  the  commencement  of  service  news  in  chMches  »P®cnnens  of  Scotch  theology  produced  by  the  DundM 
the  useof  their  absrat  rente™.  Mr  Presbytery  for  Mr  Knight’s  ®‘*‘®®®‘‘°“ 

Beresford  Hope,  who  has  ohaige  of  the  Cbuioh  Seats  Bill  ‘^e  realisation  of  the  hope  expressed  by  Mr  Taylor  on  bu 

®MecU  to  pews  alt^ether,  considered  that  the  '*®  “f/  “  ‘i“® 

&  T.^?  ^'™®  ®.®®®t  in  church  ought  to  be  in  occupa-  *®  theologians  and  less  among  the  philosophe™. 

l*I^Ute*^  Wore  the  bell  has  ceased  to  ring.  Other  wise  "  - - ^ 

an,; ..  ”i  in  favour  of  five  minutes,  ten  minutes,  r'ft'R'Rircipntl'nF.  TJOE 

“at  C?"  8"“®’  nltimately  the  difficulties  in  th^  C  0  B B  E  S  D  E  IN  C  E. 

S-Wononthequeltten^A^^^^^  air._«0.  V.’s”  letter  calls,  I  think,  for  a  wo^  ortwo  of 

^ent.  esoefiAlli, xi,  *  ^  sureiy  memoers  or  rar-  »  as  to  the  “  ignorance,”  which  he  is 

‘‘“ny.iighTflid  Lu  of  greatest  busmcM  and  ^  «of  the  arguments  by  which  an 

npAfti*  ^  oetter  employment  than  m  squabbling  Established  Church  is  justified.”  I  may  be  wrong,  but  my 
•  pew.hoU  ®*tont  to  which  the  “  vested  interests  ”  of  theory  is  that  the  Church  is  established  because  its  doctrines 
®r  must  be  respected,  and  the  exact  moment  at  or  its  ceremonies,  or  both,  are  (to  the  exclusion  of  other 
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siruilai-  or  analogous  doctrines  and  ceremonies),  necessary  to 
salvation.”  On  no  other  grounds  can  its  monopoly  over  other 
sects  be  justified.  And  now  that  not  one  man  in  a  hundred 
believes  that  either  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  or  its  cere¬ 
monies  are  thus  “  necessary,”  the  rowon  d*itre  of  an  Establish¬ 
ment  dies  away. 

How  would  I  deal  with  endowments  f  As  to  public  endow¬ 
ments,  confessedly,  no  difficulty  exists.  As  to  private  endow¬ 
ments,  let  me  tell  “  G.  V.  ”  a  little  apologue. 

There  was  at  the  mouth  of  a  certain  river  a  large  shoal,  on 
which  it  was  feared  that  many  shifis  would  be  wrecked.  So 
the  Stttte  built  a  lighthouse,  and  private  benefactors  left  money 
to  supplement  the  State  money,  and  to  repair  the  lighthouse, 
and  to  provide  it  with  oil,  and  to  keep  up  a  lifeboat  and  a 
crew.  Thus  things  went  on  for  sevem  years.  But  at  last 
the  currents  shifted,  and  the  shoal  ctcw  less  and  less,  and 
ill  the  end  it  altogether  disappeared.  And  so  it  occurred  to  the 
wise  men  of  that  State  that  the  lighthouse  endowments  could 
be  put  to  better  purpose  tlian  in  keeping  up  a  light  to  warn 
vessels  off  a  shofd  which  no  longer  existed,  and  a  lifeboat  to 
save  their  crews ;  more  especially  as  it  was  clear  that  the 
shoal  would  never  form  again. — so  clear,  indeed,  that  there 
were  many  who  even  declared  that  it  had  never  existed  at  all, 
or  that  it  had  at  least  been  more  fearful  than  dangeroua  But 
when  the  money  was  to  be  put  to  other  uses,  there  arose  a 
body  of  men  called  the  Lighthouse  Defence  Association.  And 
they  said  that  those  who  would  put  this  money  to  better 
purpose  “showed  some  ignorance  of  the  arguments  by  which 
a  lighthouse  is  justified,  and  an  ignorance  as  to  the  nature 
and  origin  of  its  property.”  And  they  further  declared  that 
“the  private  lighthouse  benefactions”  had  not  been  given  by 
the  State,  and  so  could  not  be  “resumed”  by  it.  And  the 
wise  men  of  the  State  allowed  these  men  to  talk.  And  with 
the  fuuds  of  the  lighthouse  they  built  a  big  school,  to  which 
they  allowed  them  to  send  their  children. 

Where  would  I  stop  in  “ resuming  ”  private  endowments  ? 
It  is  skilful  of  “  G.  V.”  to  suggest  this  ^estion.and  so  to  force 
a  matter  of  degree  into  one  of  kind.  Would  I  take  a  private 
endowment  a  week  old  ?  No.  One  two  hundred  years  old  ? 
Yes.  1  care  for  this  difficulty  as  little  as  for  the  difficulty 
“G.  y.”  finds  in  my  attitude  towards  educational  endow¬ 
ments.  If  “  G.  V.”  cannot  see  why  we  endow  Professor 
Bennett,  or  Professor  Sir  W.  G.  Ouseley.  and  do  not  endow 
Offenbach  or  the  Jolly  Nash,  I  cannot  help  him.  TTie  matter 
is  not  worth  discussion. 

As  to  “  G.  V.'s  ”  notion  that  the  Church  would  not  yield 
three  millions  a  year,  I  doubt  its  accuracy.  But  we  cannot 
tell  what  it  would  yield  until  we  inquire.  He  admits  that 
the  exact  figures  are  “  not  attainable,”  and  so  I  need  not  fight 
him  in  the  dark.  The  principle  is  the  same,  whether  the 
revenues  of  the  Church  m  three  millions  or  thirty  ;  and  even 
ten  shillings  a  head  for  every  child  to  be  taught  in  England 
woiild  go  a  long  way.  Does  “  G.  V.”know  what  primary  edu¬ 
cation  does  cost  a  head  }  I  fear  not,  or  he  would  not  doubt 
the  sufficiency  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church. 

L^tly,  I  may  assure  “  G.  V.” — in  whose  initials  I  seem  to  re¬ 
cognise  the  latest  labarum  of  the  Church  Defence  Association — 
that  the  friends  of  secular  education  are  stronger  than  he  thinks, 
and  that  time  is  on  our  side.  We  can  afford  to  wait.  Mr  Miall 
cannot,  for  he  not  only  wants  to  destroy  the  Church,  but  to 
make  its  destruction  the  apotheosis  of  dissent.  But  the 
Church  is,  and  will  be,  as  long  as  it  last^  stronger  than  dis¬ 
sent.  If,  when  its  day  comes,  Mr  Miall  or  his  successor 
chooses  to  say,  **  talus  let  him. 

I  am,  Ac.,  W.  B. 


imbiuu.  Auo  uaimvujr  jituiujr  ui«  generally  found  to 
in  exact  proportion  to  The  amount  of  intelll^nt  inter^ 
taken  bv  its  members  in  subjects  apart  from  the  ordin^ 
round  of  household  interests.  The  miserable  squabbles  3 
a  nunnery  are  not  one  whit  more  miserable  or  more  puerile 
than  those  of  a  British  family  shut  up  tether  on  the 
orthodox  principle  daring  the  **  Sabbath  hours.”  If  this 
is  evident  even  among  the  upper  classes,  how  much  more  lo 
is  it  in  the  lower,  where  the  j^ysical  conditions  of  home  are 
too  often  uncomfortable  and  the  capacity  for  reading  or  for 
conversation  on  abstract  subjects  almost  ni£  The  true 
remedy  for  family  discomfort  is  plenty  of  sensible  recresr 
tion  as  wdll  as  labour,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  this  on 
Sunday  should,  at  least  in  all  the  great  centres  of  civilisa¬ 
tion,  be  within  reach  of  those  who  (moose  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantage.  It  may  be  a  rest  to  a  man  who  has 
working  his  brain  more  or  less  daring  the  week  to  sit  all  the 
afternoon  drinking  sherry  and  eating  nuts,  as  we  may  see 
done  in  row  after  row  of  substantiM  villas  in  the  neigh- 
bourh(Xxl  of  London,  but  most  women,  except  a  tew 
fashionable  butterflies  who  know  little  of  household  cares 
are  the  better  for  positive  recreation  in  consequence  of 
the  narrow  sphere  and  wearing  nature  of  their  daily 
work.  Much  more  does  this  need  exist  in  •  the  case 
of  working  men  and  women  whose  toil  is  often  of  a  very 
irksome  kind  requiring  little  exercise  of  the  intellect,  and 
therefore  tending  to  (leaden  and  degrade  that  ^ulty.  It 
would  be  an  immense  boon  to  the  lower  clasMs  if  whole 
families,  man,  wife,  and  children,  were  able  to  spend  a  few 
hours  of  their  day  of  rest  in  such  a  place  as  a  museum,  con¬ 
ducted  as  our  modem  ones  are,  where  every  member  of  the 
family  might  see  objects  likely  to  excite  his  or  her  interest, 
and  the  recolle(^on  of  which  would  form  a  pleasant  restiui^- 
place  for  thought  during  the  week.  It  is  true  that  a  certain 
Kind  of  mental  refreshment  is  supplied  to  religious  enthu¬ 
siasts  by  the  exercises  of  devotion.  The  poweriul  intellec¬ 
tual  stimulus  afforded  by  religion,  and  whicn  is  so  grateful  to 
some  minds,  notably  to  the  Scotch,  accounts  for  far  more  of 
the  strength  of  religious  principle  in  a  nation  than  is  gene¬ 
rally  acknowledged,  out  this  scarceljf  affects  the  (juestion,  at 
least  south  of  the  Tweed.  The  majority  of  Engltshmen  are 
not  enthusiastic,  and  their  languid  attendance  (m  public 
worship  does  not  supply  the  need  that  exists  even  among  the 
upper  classes,  aud  it  is  manifest  that  great  numbers  of  the 
lower  classes  do  not  take  any  interest  whatever  in  religious 
subjects,  and  this  source  of  mental  recreation  majr  therefore 
be  altogether  dismissed  from  the  argument  It  besides, 
one  which,  in  an  attempt  to  raise  the  tone  of  family  Hfc  on 
our  weekly  holiday  (»uinot  well  be  taken  into  account,'  as  it 
is  most  improbable  that  all  the  members  of  a  family 
be  satisfied  with  it  in  the  same  degree.  But  the  wondere  of 
museums  and  art  galleries  appeal  to  the  senses  and  intellect 
of  almost  all  persons,  and  gradually  lead  them  to  seek  more 
detailed  instruction. 

The  experiment  of  opening  such  buildings  to  the  public  on 
Sundajrs  is  happily  no  longer  untried  in  this  country,  and  nw 
been  attended  with  such  success  as  to  create  an  agitation  m 
Manchester  with  a  view  to  securing  the  same  advanUgat^ 
of  the  promoters  of  the  movement,  writing  in  the  Monam^ 
Guardian,  quotes  the  testimony  of  Mr  Jesse  CoUmgt, 
man  of  the  Birmingham  Free  Libraries  Commit^  te 
favourable  results  of  the  measure.  He  says  that,  looking 
the  quiet  and  studious  appearance  of  the  ^ders  m  tlm 
on  a  Sunday  evening,  the  arguments  against  fbeir peing  m 
seem  really  to  sink  into  mere  folly.  Mr  Jesse  Collings  no  i 
the  stock  argument  of  the  Sabbatarians,  that  by  eniwoy  g 
the  librarians  on  Sunday  they  are  deprived  of  thwrdsy^ 
rest,  and  thus  describes  the  means  by  which  it  has 
at  Birmingham  :  “  No  librarian  attends  on  Sunday 
desires  to  do  so,  and  his  attendance  must  be 
own  aoDlication.  He  is  not  t>aid  anything  for  hia  atten^ 


SUNDAT  BECBEATION. 

Sir, — The  remarkable  favouritbm  by  which  a  few  privi¬ 
leged  persons  were  lately  admitted  to  Bethnal  Green  Musenm 
on  Sundays  when  others  are  excluded,  has  been  put  a  stop  to, 
but  the  circumstance  calls  attention  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
public  from  our  museums  aud  art  galleries  on  Sunday.  This 
IS  a  grievance  kbout  which  we  have  too  long  confined  our¬ 
selves  to  grumbling.  The  annoyance  of  such  restriction  is 
intolerable,  and  the  reasons  for  it  are  absurd.  Is  it  endurable 
that  a  theological  scruple,  which  is  wholly  inadmissible  to 
many  minds,  perhaps  to  the  minds  of  the  majority  of 
our  countrymen,  should  stand  in  the  way  of  a  measure 
manifestly  favourable  to  the  morals  of  the  community  ?  It 
is  really  a  matter  of  necessity  that  the  lower  classes  especially 
should  have  some  meaus,  not  only  of  es(»ping  on  Sundays 
from  the  pionotony  of  their  small  and  un(X)mfortable  dwell¬ 
ing*!  which  may  be  done,  as  the  opponents  of  Sunday 
recreation  suggest,  by  merely  taking  a  long  walk,  but  of 
receiving  new  ideas  calculated  to  break  the  still  more  crush¬ 
ing  monotony  of  the  (xmtinual  struggle  for  material  existence. 
The  temptation  to  drink,  pixxluced  by  the  want  of  innocent 
means  of  amusement  on  our  English  Sunday,  is  so  obvious 
that  it  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  it,  but  there  are  other  moral 
disadvantages  in  the  present  system  which  deserve  conside- 
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i:^  till  the  hindrances  to  Its  nationsd  enjo™ent  are  removed, 
.  1  nTrilP  means  of  spintual  and  mental  refreshment  are 

•'tL*??  those  who  cannot  find  them  either  in  church  or 
provid^  «  listened  long  enough  to  platitudes  about 

rfdayV-  and  the  delight*,  of  “«»bbath  cal.^- 
taewiMsll  «>•  that  the  day  w  neither  nor  calm 
*  mih^ritv  of  our  poorer  countrymen,  and  that  it  never 
M  long  as  we  «pect  them  to  spend  it  in  a  manner 
-nlted  to  the  votaries  of  some  Eastern  Thaumaturgos 


TTTF  MONEY  MARKET.  penormea  tor  the  first  time  last  Saturday,  and  has  beea 

.  ,  -  ^luring  the  present  week,  was  certainly  worth 

The  Stock  and  Share  Markets  have  again  been  depressed  producing,  and  has  been  produced  in  a  very  creditable  way, 
tnd  a  further  fall  is  shown  in  every  department.  o^<m-  au(j  with  a  just  appreciation  of  its  chief  claims  upon  popu- 
htire  business  is  limited  by  the  closing  of  acwunte  by  favour.  It  is  pre-eminently  a  spectacle,  and  as  a 
operators  preparatory  to  leaving  toijTi,  fnd  mvwtmenU  by  spectacle  it  has  been  presented  with  almost  unparalleled 
the  public  are  restricted  pending  the  introducUon  of  the  gorgeouiness.  It  is  next  a  very  pretty  play  in  music. 
great  French  Loan,  which  is  reported  to  be  the  largest  imitated  more  or  less  cleverly  from  Meyerbeer  and  Verdi  ; 
ever  known.  The  withdrawals  of  gold  have  contmue<^  an<j  j^s  musical  characteristics  find  admirable  exponents  in 
nearlj  600,000L  having  been  taken  out  during  the  week  Mdlle  Sessi,  Signor  Nicolini,  and  Signor  Cotogni,  to  whom 
ended  17th  inst.  Much  uneasineM  is  earned  by  the  the  chief  parts  are  assigned.  The  music,  if  not  particu- 
probability  of  dearer  money  necessitating  the  sale  of  a  larly  original  is  always  fresh  and  well-arranged,  the  only 
large  amount  of  stock  upon  which  loans  have  b^n  effected,  fault  being  an  almost  constant  disposition  to  make  it  ex- 
The  directors  of  the  Bank  advanced  the  rate  from  3  per  pressivu  by  help  of  noise  rather  than  melody.  Melody 
ceni,i  at  which  it  was  fixed  a  month  ago,  to  wnt.  jg  u^t  wanting,  but  it  is  often  drowned  by  the  boisterous- 

In  English  Funds  Consols  have  steadily  declined,  and  U0gg  ^f  the  instrumentatron  on  which  the  composer  chiefly 
Bhow  a  fall  of  f  on  the  week.  relies  for  his  eflbcts. 

Foreign  Stocks  have  been  depressed,  and  a  general  fall  ot  the  opera  is  Fery,  chief  of  the  Ouarany,  » 

i>  shown.  In  the  absence  of  further  withdrawals,  and  on  tribe  of  Brazilian  Indians,  who,  in  the  early  days  of  Porta-  ■ 
the  receipt  of  better  prices  from  Paris,  a  stronger  tendency  guese  conquest,  abandons  his  own  people  through  love  of 
wai  apparent  at  the  close.  Emilia,  the  daughter  of  the  Portuguese  hidalgo,  Don  An- 

Bailway  Shares  have  fallen  ^  to  3J  per  cent.,  but  the  tonio,  who  is  settled  near  Bio  Janeiro.  Emilia  is  be- 
Bank  rate  having  been  increased  less  than  was  expected,  trothed  to  a  Don  Alvaro,  and  Is  wildly  loved  by  another 
the  closing  quotations  are  not  the  lowest  of  the  week.  adventurer,  Don  Gonzales.  Pery,  however,  has  rescued  her 
The  return  from  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week  f^gm  another  Indian  tribe,  that  of  the  Aimores,  and  to  him 
ended  the  17th  of  July,  1872,  shows  that  the  amount  of  gifes  her  heart.  To  him  also  fate  gives  her  hand^ 
notes  in  circulation  is  26,165,2352.,  being  a  decrease  of  ju  the  night  Gonzales  enters  her  bedchamber,  and  attempts  . 

102.3302.,  and  the  stock  of  bullion  in  both  departments  is  to  steal  ner  from  her  father  and  her  betrothed.  In  this. 

22.663.4332.,  being  a  decrease  of  880,5482.  when  com-  jg  foiled  by  Pery,  but  both  fall  victims  to  the  Aimores, 

psTsd  with  the  preying  return.  ^  who  make  another  attack  upon  the  castle,  and  then 

Applications  are  invited  by  the  Cadiz  Waterworks  Com-  the  Cacique  of  this  tribe  proposes  to  make  Emilia  his  wife 
pny  (Limited)  for  20,000  preferred  shares  of  102.  each,  as  soon  as  Pery  has  been  punished  with  special  severity  for 
bearing  10  per  cent,  interest.  The  entire  share  capital  of  j^jg  treachery  to  his  brother  Indians.  In  an  unexplained 


tae  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night : 

Conioli,92ito92|.  . 

• — Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  88jto  894; 
per  Cents.  Viceroy,  884  to  89  ;  ditto  of  1868, 
to  9ft.  Khedive,  79|to  79| ;  French  Six  per  Cents.,  974 

W  24;  Italian  Fire  per  Cents., 

Gmta  per  Cents.,  75  to  754  ;  ditto  Five. per 

ditto  ftn!;  »  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  28|  to  28| ; 

dli  tn  284  to  28| ;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents,  of  1865, 

isJs  per  Cents,  of  1865,  664  to  66|;  ditto  of 

711^72“*  Origusy  8‘* 

1)21°?!!  8h*rei  Brighton,  71*  to7U;  Caledonisn, 

toll2i.fi  *  Great  Eastern,  48j  to  48| ;  Great  W^tern,  112 
i^eitern  ijJJ  ^erthern  “A,”  161  to  162;  London  and  North- 
to  24 .  5  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  234 

“idlaid  ^7*5  ditto  District,  294  to  29|; 

^onsob.  iSi  ®  North  British,  69  to  694;  North-Eastern 
Sheffield  744  to  75;  South-Eastern, 
mLuI  *  ditto  «  A,”  764  to  77. 

;  RriffS*  • — Anglo-American  Telegraph,  116  to 

itto  Extension  Telegraph,  11|  to  Ilf ; 

"'ench  Atl»nt?”’'r^i^  ’  China  Telegraph,  8  to  84 ; 

India  204;  Hud«)u’s  Bay,  111  to 

•  Kubber,  87  to  88  ;  Ottoman  Banks,  13  to  184  i  , 


r 
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caveu  m  luawwjr ;  anu  aii  ii8  acuons  ana  paasions  are 
likewise.  Each  of  them  has  its  formal  side,  as  concerns  the 
soul,  and  its  material  side,  as  concerns  the  body.  When  a 
man  or  animal  is  angry,  for  example,  this  motion  is  both  a 
fact  of  the  soul  and  a  fact  of  the  body :  in  the  first  of  these 
two  characters,  it  may  be  defined  as  an  appetite  for  hurting 
some  one  who  has  hurt  us  ;  in  the  second  of  the  two  it 
may  be  defined  as  an  ebullition  of  the  blood  and  heat 
round  the  heart.”  This  inter-dependence  has  been  almost 
lost  sight  of  by  Aristotle’s  successors,  and  has  lain  useless 
until  Dr  Hartley  and  Professor  Bain  adopted  it  as  a  leading 
feature  of  their  system.  Another  example  of  Aristotle’s 
towering  intellect  is  his  discovery  of  the  laws  of  associa- 
tion,  a  discovery  that  was  never  turned  to  any  account  till 
Hobbes  took  it  up.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  has  translated  the 
chief  passages  in  which  Aristotle  explains  the  three  laws 
of  Similarity,  Contiguity,  and  Contrast,  but  he  has  left 
it  to  Mr  Grote  to  draw  attention  to  Aristotle’s  opinion  that 
along  with  the  mental  facts,  there  were  corresponding 
physical  states. 

One  of  the  most  hotly-contested  questions  among  Aris¬ 
totle’s  followers  has  been  whether  the  great  philosopher 
held  the  doctrine  of  man’s  immortality.  Sir  Alexander 
Grant,  who,  in  his  notes  to  Aristotle’s  Ethics,  reviews  the 
subject,  quotes  some  passages  that  seem  to  encourage  a 
belief  in  immortality,  but  leaves  the  point  in  doubt.  Mr 
Grote  thinks  decidedly  that  Aristotle’s  whole  doctrme  is 
opposed  to  immortality.  It  is  admitted  that  Aristotle  held 
that  everything  perished  with  the  body,  except,  perhaps,  the 
Nous,  or  Intellect ;  and  Mr  Grote  shows  that  such  an  asser¬ 
tion  is  quite  consistent  with  a  belief  in  the  mortality  of 
man.  The  whole  passage  is  interesting,  and  we  may  quote 
it,  premising  that  Aristotle  recognised  the  theorising  Nohs 
as  not  dependent  upon  any  bodily  organism,  but  capable  of 
being  separated  from  it,  as  the  eternal  is  from  the  perish¬ 
able  : 

The  distinction  of  Form  and  Matter  is  here  pointed  out  as  pre- 
railing  in  NoAs  and  iu  soul  generally,  not  less  than  throughout  all 
other  Nature.  The  theorising  Nods,  as  it  exists  in  Socrate^ 
Plato,  Demokritus,  Anaxagoras,  Empedokles,  Zenokrates,  &C.,  is 
individualised  in  each,  and  individualised  differently  in  each.  It 
represents  the  results  of  the  Intellectus  jigens  or  Formal  Noii^ 
universal  and  permanent,  upon  the  Intellectus  Pattens^  or  noetic 
receptivity  peculiar  to  each  individual ;  the  co-operation  of  the 
two  is  indispensable  to  sustain  the  theorising  intellect  of  any 
individual  man.  But  the  Intellectus  Pattens,  or  Peaptivus,  perishes 
along  with  the  individual.  Accordingly,  the  intellectual  life  of 
Socrates  cannot  be  continued  farther.  It  cannot  bo  prolo^d 
after  bis  sensitive  and  nutritive  life  has  ceased.  .  t  .  .  This 
follows  as  a  distinct  corollary  from  his  doctrine  respiting 
and  vegetable  procreation  in  general.  Individusuity  (the  being 
unum  numero  in  a  species)  and  immortality  are,  in  his  yic^i  incom¬ 
patible  facts ;  the  one  excludes  the  other.  In  ^igning  (m  he  so 
often  does)  a  final  cause  or  purpose  to  the  wide-spread  fact  w 
procreation  of  species  by  animals  and  vegetables,  he  telw 
every  individual  living  organism,  having  once  attained  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  existence,  yearns  and  aspires  to  prolong  this  mr  ever,  m  ^ 
to  become  immortal.  But  this  aspiration  cannot  w  rw^J 
Nature  has  forbidden  it,  or  is  inadequate  to  it;  no  individual  w 
be  immortal.  Being  precluded  from  separate  immortality,  » 
individual  approaches  as  near  to  it  as  possible,  by  genwting 
new  individual  like  itself,  and  thus  perpetuating  the  species. 

In  the  very  admirable  abstract  of  the  **J)6  Cedo,  w® 
find  that  the  native  sagacity  of  Aristotle  did  not  stwd 
in  as  good  stead  as  in  psychology.  Occasionally  he  ^ 
on  the  right  track,  as  when  he  maintained  that  the  eait 
was  spherical,  becanse  in  her  eclipses  the  outline  of 
earth’s  shadow  is  always  convex.  But  most  of  hi* 
ing  is  of  a  kind  that  satisfied  his  own  generating  d  ^ 
now,  in  regard  to  physical  science,  dead  and  hun^ 
fortunately  the  errors  that  Aristotle  fell  into  still 
sciences  of  ethics  and  psychology,  and  vitiate  the^ 
of  many  ingenious  men.  A  very  good  example  w  ’ 
an  argument  contested  by  Aristotle,  but  with  similtf 
ments  of  his  own,  for  the  proposition  that  it  is  not  p 
(pi)  beit^)  to  assign  to  the  earth  the  central  place  in  ®  . 

verse.  They  think  that  the  most  honourable  place  belo  ^ 
the  most  honourable  body,  and  that  Fire  is  more 
than  Earth ;  that  the  two  extremes,  centre  Mu  c 
ference,  are  more  honourable  than  the  parts  inte^ 
between  them.  Upon  these  q^hare 

Fire  and  not  Earth  is  at  the  centre  of  the  ^  for 

and  they  have  another  reason,  peculiar  to  thei^  » 

fVinf.  iiba  centre  is  the  w 


ME  GEOTE’S  AEISTOTLE. 

Aristotle.  By  George  Grote,  F.R.S.,  &C,  Edited  by  Professor 
Bsin,  LL.D.,  and  Professor  G.  Croom  Robertson,  M.A. 

{Second  Notice.') 

The  portion  of  Mr  Grote’s  posthumous  volumes,  to  which 
we  have  not  adverted,  contains  fragments  of  the  greatest 
interest  and  value  relating  to  Aristotle’s  Physics,  Meta¬ 
physics,  and  Psychology,  as  well  as  two  short  statements  of 
the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  and  the  Stoics.  While  everything 
that  came  from  the  encyclopaedic  genius  of  Aristotle  will 
repay  the  attention  of  the  historians  of  philosophy,  yet 
much  of  it  possesses  for  the  majority  of  modem  readers 
an  equal  measure  of  tameness  and  obscurity.  In  some 
departments,  Aristotle’s  contributions  are  still  as  sound  as 
the  problems  or  demonstrations  of  Euclid :  in  others,  the 
genius  of  the  man  and  the  nature  of  the  subject  have 
permitted  him  to  show  many  diamonds  of  truth,  even  in 
dense  masses  of  error,  while  on  others  again  his  writings 
have  no  interest  except  in  their  place  in  a  chapter  on  the 
history  of  erroneous  reasoning.  In  his  Logic,  Ethics,  and 
Politics,  Aristotle  is  even  now  not  far  behind ;  in  his  Meta¬ 
physics  he  starts  firmly  from  the  ground,  but  soon  wanders 
into  that  dangerous  aerial  region  where  so  much  speculative 
genius  has  been  wasted ;  in  his  Physics  he  is  generally, 
both  in  his  method  and  in  his  results,  far  out  of  the 
course.  Among  the  fragments  that  Mr  Grote  has  left  us 
will  be  found  some  illustrating  each  of  these  manifold 
phases  of  Aristotle’s  mind. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  contribution  is  one  that  has 
already  been  published  in  Professor  Bain’s  ‘  The  Senses  and 
the  Intellect.’  It  is  a  complete  account  of  Aristotle’s  psycho¬ 
logy,  founded  on  the  DeAnma,  but  taking  in  also  the  cognate 
treatises.  Mr  Grote’s  exposition  of  Aristotle’s  definition  of 
the  soul  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  is  admirable,  both 
as  clearing  up  the  obscurity  in  which  Aristotle  enwrapped- 
his  doctrine  through  a  strained  technical  language,  and  as 
doing  ample  justice  to  the  sound  sense  lying  at  the  core. 
Aristotle  makes  great  use  of  a  distinction  between  Form 
and  Matter,  both  in  its  simpler  figurative  sense  and  in  its 
subtler  development  as  actuality  and  potentiality.  “  The 
distinction,”  as  Mr  Grote  says,  “  is  borrowed  from  the  most 
familiar  facts  of  the  sensible  world — the  shape  of  solid 
objects.”  “  But  this,  though  highly  useful,  is  a  mere  ab¬ 
straction  or  notional  distinction.  There  can  be  no  real 
separation  between  the  two ;  no  shape  without  some  solid 
material ;  no  solid  material  without  some  shape.”  So  far 
well,  but  Aristotle  speedily  introduces  dangerous  and 
irrelevant  ideas.  “  The  Form  is  higher,  grander,  prior  in 
dignity  and  esteem,  more  Ens,  or  more  nearly  approaching 
to^  perfect  entity ;  the  Matter  is  lower,  meaner,  posterior 
in  dignity,  farther  removed  from  that  perfection.”  “  This 
difference  of  rank  between  Matter  and  Form  is  sometimes 
so  much  put  in  the  foreground,  that  the  two  are  conceived 
in  a  different  manner  and  under  other  names,  as  Potential 
and  Actual.  Matter  is  the  potential,  imperfect,  inchoate, 
which  the  supervening  Form  actualises  into  the  perfect 
and  complete ;  a  transition  from  half-reality  to  entire 
reality.”  Using  this  language,  Aristotle  represents  the 
Soul  as  akin  to  Form  or  Actuality,  the  body  as  akin 
to  Matter  or  Potentiality.  The  soul  is  what  actualises  the 
potentialities  of  the  organised  body ;  those  potentialities 
are  the  limits  to  the  actualities  of  the  soul.  Apart  from 
the  peculiarity  of  the  language  in  which  Aristotle  has  ex¬ 
pressed  his  views,  it  must*  be  admitted  that  the  doctrine 
itself  is  sound,  that  soul  and  body  are  related  to  each  other 
as  correlates.  It  was  indeed  one  of  the  great  merits  of 
Aristotle,  and  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  his  great 
sagacity,  that  he  should  have  seized  on  the  great  principle 
that  mental  and  physical  facts  are  inseparably  united,  and 
that  he  should  not  have  lost  himself  in  the  misty  dreaminess 
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‘  bv  Fire.”  The  objection  to  such  arguments  ia  not  so  much  clear  and  valuable.  In  addition  we  may  mention  that  the 
that  they  are  unsound  as  that  they  are  utterly  irrelevant ;  appendix  contains  Mr  Grote’s  valuable  historical  note  on 
they  cannot  lead  to  any  truth,  except  by  chance,  and  ^Universels,”  already  printed  in  Professor  Bain*s  manual, 
then  the  finder  of  it  cannot  tell  whether  he  has  it  or  not.  We  take  leave  of  these  remains  of  Mr  Grote’s  industry 
It  is,  however,  interesting  to  read  such  ancient  discussions  with  a  feeling  of  thankfulness  for  what  has  been  left  to  us, 
as  illustrating  the  clumsy  weapons  with  which  the  Greeks  only  equalled  by  our  profound  regret  that  his  strength  and 
Bought  to  extract  the  secrets  of  nature,  for  the  difference  life  were  not  prolonged  till  he  had  finished  his  great  work, 
between  them  and  us  is  hardly  less  than  that  which  sepa-  as  the  historian  of  the  highest  form  of  Greek  thought,  as 
rates  flint  arrowheads  from  the  breech-loading  rifle.  well  as  of  its  social  and  political  activity. 


One  of  the  appendices  contains  a  sharp  criticism  of 
gir  W.  Hamilton.  The  blow  directed  against  the 
philosophical  value  of  Hamilton’s  works  by  Mr  Mill  has 

*  .  .  r _ iMif  \fi.  1Ui11  altvirkaf.  vtArtr/Mialvr 


well  as  of  its  social  and  political  activity. 

The  labour  of  the  editors  in  preparing  these  fragments 
must  have  been  immense ;  for  Mr  Grote’s  sound  practice  of 
quoting  his  authorities  has  been  preserved,  and  the  work  of 


not  been  forgotten,  but  Mr  Mill  seemed  almost  nervously  testing  and  correcting  these  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
anxious  to  leave  unimpaired  Sir  William’s  reputation  for  those  who  have  had  to  perform  similar  tasks.  It  is  one  of 
prodigious  scholarship.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  highest  merits  that  editors  can  have,  that  they  have 
bis  reading  was  immense,  and  that  ^  a  great  deal  of  it  given  us  the  author,  as  the  author  would  have  wished  to 
wss  turned  to  good  account,  but  wo  think  his  accuracy  is  appear,  with  the  palpable  mistakes  corrected,  but  the  work 
more  than  questionable.  We  ought  not  to  measure  him  by  as  a  whole  left  untouched.  We  do  not  know  how  much 
scraps  from  out-of-the-way  authors  ;  there  is  room  for  bur-  they  have  done,  for  the  best  part  of  their  work  is  that 
rowers  among  the  ancient  dust,  and  there  are  gems  to  which  cannot  possibly  be  seen ;  but  we  believe  the  book  is 
reward  patient  search,  but  a  man  like  Hamilton  must  be  produced  in  a  shape  that  would  have  won  the  approval  of 
tested  nearer  home,  and  upon  important  systems  of  philo-  Mr  Grote  himself. 

sophy.  Now,  it  is  unfortunate  for  Hamilton’s  reputation  - 

that  he  does  not  bear  scrutiny  by  the  specialists.  Dr  TWO  SEEIES  OF  « BEOOLLEOTIONS.” 

Stirling  has  made  a  special  study  of  Kant  and  the  German 

schools  of  philosophy.  We  should  be  sorry  to  put  Dr  Stirling  Reflations  of  J,  R.  PlaneM  (^erset 

on  » level  with  Hamilton,  but  it  may  be  admitted  that  he  S?Broih.«  Autob.ogr.ph,.  la  Two  Yolue.... 

know.  Kant.  Dr  Stirliug  tells  J  that  Ha^  JUc«lkc>i>n.  6.  Franco  and  B,  L«l,  Clemen- 

rtood  Kant,  and,  indeed,  the  fact  is  so  obvious  that  we  need  xwo  Volumea  Himt  and  Blwfcett. 

nobody  to  tell  US.  Hamilton  saw  no  difference  between  the  -nr  j 

le«iing  poeitions  of  the  Scotch  school  and  Kant’s  views,  and  ,  "“8^  to  apolopse  to  both  Mr  PlancW  and 

no  mom  need  be  said  about  that.  Unfortunately  for 

HsmUton,  Mr  Orote  has  been  on  his  track  in  reading  Aris.  fheir  tKmks  when  each  is  good  enough  for  a  separate  and 
111  j  1-  1  ft  V  1.  Ai.  1.  a  1  II  j*  lengthy  notice ;  and  a  second  apology  may  be  due  to  a  lady 

lotle.  snd  has  left  us  a  short  paper  that  effectually  disposes  both  the  Staarta  and  the  Bourbons 

of  Hamilton  s  pretensions  as  an  exponent  of  Anstotle.  r  •vrv  i-ai.  i-r  ai  i. 

n  r  au  A  u  -I  j  •  r  Tj  ma  »  j*  i  t  for  naming  before  her  work  the  work  of  a  gentleman  whose 
One  of  the  most  bewildering  of  Hamilton  s  displays  of  •  j  t  a  at  ai.  r  a  At.  a  i.  ai. 

I  ...  I,  ..  4  ®  .  ,1  V  j  j  j  .  pnde  of  ancestry  rests  only  on  the  fact  that  he  was  the 

learning  is  his  collection  of  “  in  all  one  hundred  and  six  ^  ,  watchmaker  “  who  had  known  what  it  was  to  be 

witnesses  .in  favour  of  the  cardinal  doctnne  of  the  Scotch  i  a  i.  •  r  •  a  j  a  aa  • 

i.*A  uju  •  AA  almost  a  beggar  in  a  foreign  country,  and  to  attam  a  com- 

pnilosopher,  Held.  If  each  witness  had  been  an  important  .  ^  t  jv.''a»»-da  _ j 

«««  •  ‘Au  A  j*  A  A*  potency  by  his  own  industry  and  honesty.  But,  as  regards 

one,  and  his  evidence  given  without  distortion  or  qualifica-  lu  i  a  a  •  a  a  i  j  ai.  a  •  at.  T.r  e 

A  ..iju  V.  •  J  A^A--  the  latter  pomt,  we  must  plead  that  in  the  republic  of 

tion,  the  result  would  have  been  cunous  and  entertaining,  i^aa^^  •  *  ;i:„a,v«a:«„ 

fi/vA  vvinvA  tr\m  !a  aa-.  1  A  *  AT.  J  A  A  at.  *x  •  letteiTS  tuere  is  no  distinction  of  person  or  priority  or  sex, 

not  more,  for  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  put  authority  in  j  at.  a  -f  •  j  j  i.  at.  a  a  «  t-a  ^  n  1 

tlifl  nioAA  rvp  u  A  r  T.A  ‘A*  1.  at-  a  that,  if  ludgod  by  the  test  of  Uterary  merit,  the 

the  place  of  reason.  But  a  slight  examination  shows  that  «  t>  h  !•  r  “a  •  /  »  a  -a  •  •  atT  L  -a 
Af  aUa  a-  ®  a  t.  •  •  Eecollections  of  Society,  entertaining  as  they  are,  must 

many  ot  the  witnesses  are  persons  to  whose  opinion  no  one.  •  j  a  at."'  a-d  tt*  a*  j  t>  a  !•  » 

wAtiifiniJ  AA  A*  ^  J  at.  a  precedence  to  the  'Eecollections  and  Eeflections;’ 

taiZlt  uTZ  L  •  Y  =.•  ‘Y  Ld,  «s  regard,  the  former,  it  may  suffice  to  say  that,  ii. 

ODD^  to  fhoi  n  I,  vio  ently  books  like  these,  the  critic  has  very  little  to  do. 

Thus,  making  Kant  figure  g;,  nearly  exhausted  when  he  has  said 

M  a  Champion  of  Eeid  s  common  sense,  is  ridiculous.  ...t.aAUa-  ai,a«  «rivrx*ivn.. 

Mr  Oroto  liAfl  PYftmmA/)  w\4aaa/«Aai  \\99  I  _  ^  ^  ^ 


totle,  and  has  left  us  a  short  paper  that  effectually  disposes 
of  Hamilton’s  pretensions  as  an  exponent  of  Aristotle. 

One  of  the  most  bewildering  of  Hamilton’s  displays  of 
learning  is  his  collection  of  **  in  all  one  hundred  and  six 
witnesses  ”  .in  favour  of  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Scotch 


the  place  of  reason.  But  a  slight  examination  shows  that 
many  of  the  witnesses  are  persons  to  whose  opinion  no  one, 
we  should  imagine,  would  pay  any  attention  ;  and  the  most 


waiih  i«  Hv-a  T  e  at.  1  j  a  '  '7'  new  anecaoies  are  reaaaoie  enough  w  maao  me  senes 

Sffl  llwnZ  ?k“  “I  ,‘0  worth  printing.  That  done,  all  tUt  remain,  to  him  U  to 

^  »  dn  t  k®"  I-YY  “Yk  ■  give  a  L  specimens  of  their  content,  in  ju.tification  of  hi. 

verdict;  and  thi.  i.  all  that  we  .hall  attempt.  K  the  few 

forbiMne  2;.  Yk '  ““‘”“*'“‘'”8  ‘Y”? ’  ik^Y  Tf  'lippi“g»  which  we  have  qiace  fail  to  convince  our  reader. 
oiUng  more  than  one  example,  but  that  will  be  jb^t  both  book,  are  worth  reading  for  their  own  .akes,  and 

Hamilton’.  P.ranhrM..  _ _ _ _  k»  i>e“ev  worth  reading  a.  material  for  gosrip  during  afternoon 


Hsmilton’s  Paraphrase. 
Reid’s  Works,  778,  a. 

-  »11  these  we  must 

endeafour  to  seek  out  rational 
jwands  of  belief,  by  ad- 


denM  M  “,‘'’®.«™nge»t  eri- 
«m  te  if  »H  men 

tcssors  of  Its  positions  ; 


IwtnitK 


literal  transUtion  by  - o - 

Mr  Grote.  dinner-time,  the  fault  is  ours. 

But  respecting  all  these  mat-  Both  authors  were  bom  in  1796 — ^Mr  Planch^  in  Old 
ters,  we  ^  must  endeavour  to  Burlington-street,  where  his  father,  after  some  rough  expe- 
seek  belief  through  i^neral  riences  in  Switzerland  and  France,  had  settled  down  as  an 
JearencM’  'bSore  ”*a.  assistant  to  George  the  Third’s  watchmaker— Lady  Clemen- 

<f><itvofA4poiSj  i.e.f  the  current  tina  Davies  in  the  Chateau  de  St  Germain,  where  her  family 
dicta  and  facta  of  society)  as  had  occupied  apartments  for  a  century,  immediately  under 
te^imonies  and  examples.  those  that  had  till  just  before  belonged  to  the  exiled  Bour- 
.hlTd  be  m.n\f«uj  fa  ‘>o»s.  Most  of  Lady  Clementina  IHvie.’.  life  was  pa^d  in 

ment  with  what  we  are  about  France,  but  she  was  sometimes  in  this  country  ;  ana  tnougn 
to  say ;  but,  if  that  cannot  be,  most  of  her  associations  were  altogether  different  from 
that,  at  all  events,  they  should  those  of  Mr  Planch^,  she  has  some  theatrical  and  literary 

wttru’TwhichVey'^cTm”.  ane^lote.  that  match  or  contrast  with 

to  be  when  brought  round  by  staple  of  Mr  Planch^  s  volume.  Thus  her  chief  ® 

being  addressed  in  the  proper  cence  of  Mrs  Siddons  is  that  when  she  came  on  the  stage 


proper 

style.  For  every  man  has  in 
him  some  tendencies  favour¬ 
able  to  the  truth,  and  it  is  out 
of  these  that  we  mast,  some¬ 
how  or  other,  prove  our  con- 
elusions. 


cence  of  Mrs  Siddons  is  that  when  she  came  on  the  stage 
as  Lady  Macbeth,  after  the  murder,  "  and,  looking  at  her 
hands,  said  '  All  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  cannot  sweeten  this 
little  hand,*  she  then  and  there  held  up  her  hands,  and 
they  were  not  little  hands  at  all,  but  very  large  ones,  though 


U 


/ 


f 
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well-shaped  and  white/'  On  the  other  hand,  Mr  Planch^’s 
first  and  most  lasting  impression  of  Mrs  Biddons  was 
connected  with  her  exclamation,  **  Great  Glamis  !  worthy 
Cawdor !  greater  than  both  by  the  ‘  all  hail  ’  hereafler.** 
“The  effect,”  he  says,  “was  electrical;”  that  might  be 
expected.  I^dy  Clementina  Davies's  view  of  the  stage  was 
more  superficial  than  Mr  Planch^'s. 

The  ‘  Recollections  of  Society  '  tell  chiefly,  of  course, 
of  its  upper  world,  and  their  authoress,  who  ends  her  book 
with  something  like  a  prayer  for  the  restoration  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon  in  the  person  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord, 
speaks  lovingly  of  the  ways  of  the  French  Legitimists 
among  whom  much  of  her  life  was  passed.  That  she  was 
not  quite  in  sympathy  with  their  straitlaced  etiquette, 
however,  is  clear.  This  paragraph,  though  not  one  of  her 
own  “  recollections,”  is  worth  quoting  : 

My  grandmother  and  my  aunt,  Lady  Emilia  Drummond,  were 
one  dar  in  attendance  upon  Marie  Antoinette,  being,  like  the 
rest  of  the  more  demure  members  of  the  Court,  in  open 
carriages.  But  the  Queen  was  riding  on  a  donkey,  as 
indeed  were  various  of  her  younger  favourites.  Suddenly,  how¬ 
ever,  the  whole  cavalcade  was  stopped,  for  Marie  Antoinette’s 
donkey,  having  felt  a  sudden  inclination  to  roll  on  the  green  turf, 
had  thrown  its  royal  rider,  and  she,  being  quite  unhurt,  remained 
seated  on  the  ground,  laughing  immoderately.  As  soon,  however, 
as  she  could  command  her  countenance,  she  assumed  a  mock 
gravity,  and,  without  attempting  to  rise  from  her  lowly  position, 
commanded  that  the  Grand  Mistress  of  the  Ceremonies  should  at 
once  be  brought  to  her  side.  Nobody  could  imagine  what  Her 
Majesty  was  about  either  to  say  or  do ;  but  when  the  lady  thus 
suddenly  summoned  to  her  presence,  stood,  in  no  good  temper 
and  with  dignified  aspect  before  her,  she  looked  up  and  said — 
“  Madame,  I  have  sent  for  you  that  you  may  inform  me  as  to  the 
etiquette  to  be  observed  when  a  Queen  of  Erance  and  her  donkey 
have  both  fallen— which  of  them  is  to  get  up  first  ?  ” 

Donkeys  are  plentiful  in  these  *  Recollections.'  This 
story,  in  which  one  appears,  does  not  reflect  much  credit 
upon  the  good-breeding  of  its  master. 

After  luncheon,  we  had  all  agreed  to  wile  away  the  time  before 
our  return  to  Paris,  by  walking  about  in  the  lovely  wood  of  Mont¬ 
morency  ;  and  as  the  sound  of  music  was  heard  in  the  distance, 
the  whole  of  our  party  naturally  wended  its  way  in  that  direction. 
At  last,  on  emerging  from  the  thick  shelter  of  the  trees,  and 
coming  upon  an  open  space,  we  found  ourselves  in  presence  of  a 
group  of  French  peasantry  dancing.  The  scene  was  a  pretty 
one  ;  for  the  people  were  all  dressed  in  their  best  and  brightest 
coloured  costumes.  The  women  wore  their  coquettish  white  caps, 
everybody  looked  happy,  and  quadrilles  and  valses  fast  succeeded 
each  other,  danced  in  a  way  in  which  the  French  alone — albeit 
only  French  peasants— can  dance. 

All  this  was  charming  to  behold;  but  all  of  a  sudden  we, 
looking  on  from  a  little  distance,  beheld  Lord  Clanricarde 
demurely  approach  the  dancers,  leading  a  donkey.  After  a  pause 
of  a  minute  or  two,  he  took  his  place  on  the  green  sward,  as 
though  to  form  part  of  a  quadrille  which  was  proceeding,  and 
forced  the  donkey  to  sit  up  on  its  hind  legs  by  his  side,  declaring 
it  to  be  his  chosen  partner.  Instant  signs  of  displeasure  displayed 
themselves  among  the  French  people,  and  especially  on  the  part 
of  the  male  dancers,  into  whose  midst  he  had  thus  imprudently 
intruded  himself. 

I  was  at  the  moment  standing  near  his  mother.  Lady  Clanri¬ 
carde.  Her  fears  were  so  excited  for  her  son’s  safety,  that  she 
rushed  forward  and  implored  him  to  desist  from  his  mad  antics  ; 
but  he  would  not  listen  to  her.  She  then  came  running  back 
again,  more  than  ever  alarmed,  for  the  indignation  of  the  peasants 
became  every  moment  more  and  more  manifest.  Not  knowing 
therefore  what  else  to  do,  she  turned  to  me  and  said — “  Ah  1  you 
can  speak  French  quite  well;  they  will  listen  to  you;  go  and 
quiet  them.”  I  approached  the  dancers,  who  were  by  this  time 
becoming  furious  under  the  supposed  insult  offered  to  them  by 
an  Englishman  ;  and  I  explained  to  them  that  the  wWe  thing 
w’as  only  intended  as  a  good-humoured  joke. 

Mr  Planch^’s  book  ia  almost  entirely  the  autobiography 
of  a  playwright,  and  it  is  written  throughout  in  a  racy  and 
entertaining  way.  He  tells  how,  having  in  turn  tried  his 
hand  in  an  attorney's  office,  in  a  draughtsman's  study,  and 
in  a  bookseller’s  shop,  he  wrote  his  first  burlesque, 
“Amoroso,  King  of  Little  Britain,”  which  was  brought 
out  by  Harley  in  1818,  to  be  followed  by  the  production 
of  about  a  hundred  and  seventy  dramatic  pieces  of  one 
sort  or  another  in  the  subsequent  half-century.  During 
this  period  he  came  into  connection  with  nearly  every 
player  of  note  and  with  a  great  number  of  other 
persons  about  whom  he  has  much  welcome  gossip  to 
record.  In  1826  he  wrote  the  libretto  for  “Oberon,” 
which  Weber  composed  for  Charles  Kemble ;  and  in  1838 
he  supplied  words  for  an  opera  of  which  Mendelssohn  was  to 
be  the  author,  but  which  fell  through.  Several  letters 


irom  win  me  greai  Germans  are  contained  in  Mr  m 
first  .volume ;  and  both  volumes  are  stored  with^  Jlli 
things.  We  can  well  excuse  the  triteness  of  some  of  tb 
because  all  hang  so  well  together,  and  if  in  many  theiTlI 
a  touch  of  bitterness,  they  only  make  all  the  more  acwnL 
able  and  trustworthy  the  honourable  tributes  that  Sf 
Planch^  pays  to  every  acquaintance  whom  he  thinks  wortl^ 
of  honour.  This  kindly  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  voS 
man,  whom  it  is  now  the  fashion  of  many  to  speak  ill  ^ 
ought  to  be  quoted :  ^ 

Of  all  my  literary  acquaintances,  dear  Leigh  Hunt  waa  I  tMnV 
the  nKMt  delighif^  M  Msuredl,  he  wm  the  mott  .SoiS 
Living  within  a  short  walk  of  us,  his  disengaged  evnioM  wiw 
usually  passed  in  Brompton  Crescent,  and  the  most  charmin# 
evenings  he  made  them  by  the  brightness,  the  originalitr  sad 
loving-kindliness  of  his  nature.  Suffering  severely  froia  the 
res  aiigusti  domus,  there  was  no  repining,  no  bitterness,  nocea 
soriousness  in  his  conversation.  He  bore  his  own  privations  with 
cheerful  resignation,  and  unaffectedly  rejoiced  in  the  better 
fortune  of  others. 

“  Rogers  had  the  reputation  of  being  very  ill-natured '' 
says  Mr  Planch^,  “  and  many  instances  have  been  giren 
me  by  others.  I  am -bound  to  declare  that  daring  all  the 
time  I  knew  him  I  never  heard  him  say  a  really  ill-natured 
thing  of  any  one.”  Here  is  an  extract  from  a  note  by  Mrs 
Proctor : 

“  At  his  table  the  conversation  never  degenerated  into  snail 
gossip.  He  always  gave  it  a  good  tone.  I  once  said  *  I  wonder 

how  it  if  that  the - are  able  to  keep  a  carriage  ?  ’  He  inime- 

diately  turned  to  his  man  Edmund  and  said,  *  Go  to - Square, 

with  Mrs  Proctor’s  and  Mr  Rogers’s  corapliments,  and  they  wish 
to  know  bow  they  contrive  to  pay  for  their  carriage.’  I  felt  this 
a  very  proper  rebuke.” 

Here  is  a  characteristic  anecdote  of  Theodore  Hook, 
following  an  account  of  a  heavy  carouse  at  which  Mr 
Planch^  made  his  acquaintance  : 

It  was  day-break —broad  daylight,  in  fact,  before  we  senarsted. 
I  had  given  an  imitation  of  Edmund  Kean  and  Hmaod,  in 
Mathnrin’s  tragedy  of  “  Bertram,”  which  had  amused  Hook ;  and, 
as  we  were  getting  our  hats,  he  asked  me  where  I  lived.  On  my 
answering  “  At  Brompton,”  he  said  “  Brompton ! — ^why  thst’s  in 
my  way  home— I  live  at  Fnlham.  Jump  into  my  Mbnolet,  and 
I’ll  set  you  down.”  The  sun  of  a  fine  summer  morning  was  rising 
as  we  passed  Hyde  Park  Comer.  “  I  have  been  vsry  ill.”  said 
Hook,  “  for  some  time,  and  my  doctors  told  me  never  to  be  oot 
of  doors  after  dark,  as  the  night  air  was  the  worst  thing  for  me. 

I  have  taken  their  advice.  I  drive  into  town  at  four  o’clock  tnrr 
afternoon,  dine  at  *  Crockford’s,*  or  wherever  I  may  be  inrited, 
and  never  go  home  till  this  time  in  the  morning.  I  hare  not 
breathed  the  night  air  for  the  last  two  months. 

Mr  Planche  naturally  says  much,  and  very  modestly, 
about  the  history  of  hU  own  abundant  work  for  the  stage. 
He  also  comments  often  upon  the  damage  done  to  the 
theatrical  profession  by  bad  playwrights  and  bad  pUyen, 
This  page  is  one  of  many  that  are  worth  thinking  over : 

I  have  seen  on  foreign  stages,  good,  bad,  and 
actors  ;  but  in  the  worst  there  was  always  discernible  a 
the  artist — a  creditable  conception  of  the  characUr,  ®  , 
faulty  might  be  the  execution.  The  author  was,  at  le^  ® 
stood,  and  more  or  lest  ably  interpreted.  ^***®*^'**' 
actor  would  not  have  been  permitted  to  appear  on  the 
the  misfortune  of  the  “respectable  actor”  in  this  wuntry  ♦  . . 
possessing  fairly  enough  the  common-place  qorimcaiio 
profession,  he  plods  through  his  part  to  the  satwfacUo 
general  public,  but  to  the  agony  of  the  author,  who,  tbonw 
syllable  of  it  is  distinctly  spoken,  scarcely  recognises 
language  from  the  atyle  of  its  delivery,  in  "^erent 

to  my  cost,  conveying  to  the  audience  an  i^remeaber 
notion  of  the  character  it  was  intended  to  •_  vq- 

asking  Charles  Young  one  day,  when  I  met  him  in  ^ 
accounted  for  the  superiority  of  the  general  fello«> 

to  those  of  our  own  country.  His  answer  was,  My 
thejf  understand  the  value  oj  words**  No  .  j,  -i,*  pre¬ 

perfect.  That  is  “the  heart  of  the  mystery.  .ii,„iinir to 
cisc  knowledge  of  which  the  class  of  actors  I  am  heart, 

woefully  and  hopeleaaly  ignorant.  They  get  the  ^  .  jJjycient 

and  utter  them  distinctly,  and  to  the  general  ear  eomiaoa- 
propriety ;  but  of  the  effect  to  be  imparted  to  th«y 

place  sentence,  by  some  particular  emphasis  or  i 
have  not  the  slightest  conception.  tmivirtanoe  of 

In  Mr  Planche’s  last  chapter  he  urges  the  ^  ^ 

establishing  a  really  national  theatre,  whic  ®  v-ghf 
school  for  good  actors,  and  which  shall  not  have 
the  contributions  of  the  rich  and  vulgar  thea  r^g  ^ 
haunt  the  stalls  for  the  sake  of  burlesque-d^w 
burlesque-singers’  unmusical  songs.  H 
gain  any  attention,  ho  will  have  added  anot  er  ^ 

good  services  that,  in  the  course  of  his  l^g  stage* 
rendered  towards  the  improvement  of  the  og 
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the  mabtyedom  of  man. 

Tke  Martyrdom  of  Man.  By  Win  wood  Reade.  Ttilbner. 

There  are  books  which  are  difficult  to  analyse  and  de- 
gcribe  by  reason  of  the  very  wealth  of  ideas  that  they 
contain  j  books  whose  every  page  is  so  full  of  material  for 
thought,  whose  contents  are  so  varied,  ample,  and  sug. 
gestive,  that  the  mind,  embarrassed  by  the  luxuriance 
More  it,  pauses  to  inquire  which  one,  out  of  all  this 
wealth  of  pictures,  it  shall  select  for  comment  or  sample. 
Mr  Winwood  Eeade’s  ‘  Martyrdom  of  Man  *  is  not  quite 
such  a  book.  Its  execution  is  not  equal  to  its  plan.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  many  faults,  within  the  compass  of  one  volume 
by  no  means  alarming  in  bulk  or  appearance,  it  suggests 
as  much  material  for  thought  as  might  suffice,  if  duly 
elaborated,  to  furnish  half  a  library.  Elaboration  is,  how¬ 
ever,  clearly  neither  the  style  nor  the  object  of  the  author. 
Clear,  terse,  nervous,  and  graphic,  his  book  is  as  original 
in  manner  as  it  will  appear  to  most  readers  to  be  in  matter, 
notwithstanding  the  disclaimer  in  the  preface,  where  he 
says,  “  I  wish  to  impress  upon  the  reader  that  there  is 
scarcely  anything  in  this  work  which  I  can  claim  as  my 
own.  I  have  takeq  not  only  facts  and  ideas,  but  phrases 
and  even  paragraphs  from  other  writers.”  The  threads  of 
which  any  tissue  is  composed  may  be  furnished  to  a  weaver, 
yet  the  design  may  be  none  the  less  emphatically  his  own, 
and  few  persons  will  lay  down  this  book  without  the  con* 
viction  that  they  have  come  in  contact  with  a  mind  of  great 
originality. 

Beginning  with  the  earliest  records,  Mr  Beade  traces  the 
progress  of  civilisation  in  its  slow  and  tortuous  windings 
throogh  Eg3rpt,  Babylonia,  India,  and  the  West ;  indicating 
the  parts  played  by  Medes,  Persians,  Qreeks,  and  Bomans, 
in  the  world’s  education,  and  showing  how  Phoenicia  became 
a  connecting  link  between  the  countries  then  civilised  and 
onr  own  savage  ancestors.  “  The  tragedy  of  Oarthage,*’ 
the  fall  of  Borne,  and  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs  close  the 
first  division  of  the  book  and  Mr  Beade’s  description  of 
**  the  reign  of  war.”  The  second  portion  is  devoted  to  a 
consideration  of  the  various  religious  faiths  that  have 
arisen  upon  earth.  Beginning  with  the  worship  of  one  GK>d 
by  Abraham  and  his  descendants,  he  traces  the  course  of 
the  Jews  and  the  gradual  development  of  their  nature, 
laws,  and  faith,  the  influence  upon  them  of  surrounding 
nations,  the  work  of  the  prophets,  and,  finally,  the  appear- 
anw  of  Jesos  of  Nazareth,  the  foundation  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  its  development  in  Borne.  Subsequently,  tak¬ 
ing  up  his  parable  in  Mecca,  he  sketches  the  work  of 
^hornet,  which  fills  up  the  remainder  of  this  second  act 
in  the  drama  of  universal  history  thus  placed  before  ns. 
The  contents  of  the  third  portion  are  best  described  in  the 
closing  words  of  the  preceding  chapter ;  “  the  rise  of 
Europe  out  of  darkness ;  the  discovery  of  Western  Africa 
by  the  Portuguese  ;  the  institution  of  the  slave  trade  ;  and 
the  history  of  that  great  republican  and  philanthropic 
movement  which  won  its  first  victory  in  the  abolition  of  the 
1807,  its  last  in  the  taking  of  Bichmond, 
1865.  In  this  way  Mr  Beade  leads  up  to  the  fourth  and 
most  characteristic  division  of  the  book,  headed  ” Intellect,” 
h«  purport  of  which  is  indicated  in  this  passage  : 

first  wandered  in  the  dark  forest,  he  was  Nature’s 
and  tK  ° tribute  and  prayer  to  the  winds,  and  the  lightning, 
to  iK  *  cave-lion,  which  seized  bis  burrow  for  its  lair, 

msinmoth,  which  devoured  his  scanty  crops.  But  as  time 

ventured  to  rebel ;  he  made  stone  his  servant ;  he 
iU  fire  and. vegetable  poison  ;  he  domesticated  iron;  he 
j-j  J?*  beasts  or  subdued  them  ;  he  made  them  feed  him 
***?  clothea  He  became  a  chief  surrounded  by  his 
tonime  '  beside  him  with  dull  red  eye  and  yellow 

DtuSn  “i®.  instructions  to  prepare  his  dinner,  or  to  make 

enemr  k*  •  ''^^***  ®  J  houses  of  the 

forest  consuming  all.  The  trees  of  the 

earth  flock,  he  slaughtered  them  at  his  convenience  ;  the  . 

orium«  J*  1  u  command.  He  struck  iron  upon  wood 

and  flowoM  fancies  of  bis  brain ;  he  plucked  shells, 

bair  •  h*  -  bright  red  berries,  and  twined  them  in  bis 

a  traniM-^  pebble  to  a  sparkling  gem  ;  he  made  the  dull  clay 
a  fod.  or  ifil-  V®"®’  l^b®  river  which  once  he  had  worshipped  as 
*®w  "®  bad  vainly  attacked  with  sword  and  spear,  he 

®arrT  him  l  He  made  the  winds  grind  his  corn  and 

faide  u„®’l!“*Vb®  waters;  he  made  the  stars  serve  him  as  a 
farce.  sulphur  a  destroying 

dncei  th#i  ®''®  water  the  awful  power  which  pro- 

cano,  and  made  it  do  the  work  of  bnman  bands.  He 


made  the  sun  paint  his  portraits,  and  gave  the  lightning  a  situation 
in  the  posuoffice. 

Thus  Man  has  taken  into  his  service,  and  modified  to  his  use, 
the  animals,  the  plants,  the  earths  and  the  stones,  the  waters  and 
the  winds,  and  the  more  complex  forces  of  heat,  electricity,  sun- 

a  _ _ V  _i _ _  _  #_  _ _ 


ligh^  magnetism,  with  chemical  powers  of  many  kinds.  By  means 
,01  his  inventions  and  discoveries,  by  means  of  the  arts  and  trades. 


.ui  oia  invenuons  ana  aiscoveries,  j>y  means  oi  tne  arts  ana  traaes, 
and  by  means  of  the  industry  resulting  from  them,  lie  has  raised 
himself  from  the  condition  m  a  serf  to  the  condition  of  a  lord. 
His  triumph,  indeed,  is  incomplete ;  his  kingdom  is  not  yet  come. 
The  Prince  of  Darkness  is  still  triumphant  in  many  regions  of  the 


le^nd  will  yet  come  true;  Orifkazd  will  vanquish  Ahriman;  Satan 
will  be  overcome ;  Virtue  will  descend  from  heaven,  surrounded 
by  her  angels,  and  reign  over  the  hearts  of  men.  Earth,  which  is 
now  a  pnrgatory,  will  be  made  a  paradise,  not  bjf  idle  prayers  and 
supplications,  bat  by  the  efforts  of  man  himself  and  by  means  of 
niental  achievements  analogous  to  those  which  have  raised  him  to 
his  present  state.  Those  inventions  and  discoveries  which  have 
made  him,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  the  animals,  lord  of  the 
elements,  and  sovereign  of  steam  and  electricity,  were  all  of  them 
founded  on  experiment  and  observation.  We  can  conquer  nature 
only  by  obeying  her  laws,  and  in  order  to  obey  her  laws  we  must 
first  learn  what  they  are.  When  we  have  ascertained,  by  means 
of  Science,  the  method  of  nature’s  operations,  we  shall  be  able  to 
take  her  place  and  to  perform  them  for  ourselves.  When  we 
understand  the  laws  which  regulate  the  complex  phenomena  of 
life,  we  shall  be  able  to  predict  the  future  as  we  are  already 
able  to  predict  comets  and  eclipses  and  the  planetary  move¬ 
ments. 

The  explanation  of  Mr  Beade’s  title  is  found  in  the  con¬ 
sistent  witness  of  histoiy  to  the  fact  that  through  struggle 
and  suffering  mankind  has  been  urged  forward  to  master 
step  after  step  in  tbe  march  of  development ;  that  sncces- 
sire  generations,  in  different  centres,  have  carried  forward 
the  work  of  human  progress,  which  never  falters  or  stands 
still.  Mr  Beade  is  master  of  a  factitious  yet  powerful 
eloquence,  which,  if  often  faulty  in  itself,  yet  aims  always, 
and  generally  contrives,  to  leave  a  good  impression  on  the 
reader’s  mind.  A  current  of  bold,  clear  thought  underlies 
most  of  his  statements  and  descriptions.  The  corner-stone 
of  his  work  is  its  thorough  recognition  of  the  principle  of 
growth  and  continuity ;  and  one  of  its  main  features  is  the 
straightforward  outspokenness  which  calls  a  spade  a  spade, 
and  sets  truth  above  expediency  and  plausibility,  just 
because  it  believes  it  to  be  worth  more  than  these.  A 
rigid  moralist,  because  he  conceives  the  salvation  of  the 
race  to  be  in  systematic  and  ever-increasing  subjugation  of 
the  lower  nature  by  tbe  higher,  Mr  Beade  sometimes 
lands  himself  in  curious  and  very  untenable  positions. 
Thus,  far  from  perceiving  any  cause  of  regret  in  the  rigidity 
of  the  social  laws  under  which  women  live,  or  desiring  to 
relax  them  on  their  behalf,  he  conceives  that  women  are 
gainers  from  having  been  compelled  to  submit  to  them, 
since  they  have  been  thus  involuntarily  brought,  by  so 
much,  nearer  to  the  common  goal. 

Women,  from  their  earliest  childhood,  are  subjected  by  the 
selfishness  of  man  to  severe  but  salutary  laws.  Chastity  becomes 
the  rule  of  female  life.  At  first  it  is  preserved  by  force  alone. 

•  .  .  But,  as  the  minds  of  men  are  gradually  elevated  and  refined 
through  the  culture  of  the  intellect,  there  rises  within  them  a 
sentiment  which  is  unknown  in  savage  life.  They  conceive  a 
contempt  for  those  pleasures  which  they  share  with  the  lowest  of 
mankind,  and  even  with  the  brutes.  They  feel  that  this  instinct 
is  degrading,  they  strive  to  resist  it ;  they  endeavour  to  be  pure. 
But  that  instinct  is  strong  with  the  accumulated  powers  of  in¬ 
numerable  generations,  and  the  noble  desire  is  weak  and  newly- 
born  ;  it  can  seldom  be  sustained,  except  by  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  religion,  or  by  the  nobler  teaching  of  philosophy.  Bat  in 
women  this  new  virtne  is  assisted  by  laws  and  customs  which 
were  established  long  before  by  the  selfishness  of  men.  Here, 
then,  the  abhorrence  of  the  impure,  the  sense  of  duty,  the  fear 
of  punishment,  all  unite  and  form  a  moral  law  which  women 
themselves  enforce,  becoming  the  guardians  of  their  own  bonoar, 
and  treating  as  a  traitor  to  her  sex  the  woman  who  betray  her 
trust.  For  her  the  most  compassionate  have  no  mercy :  she  baa 
broken  those  laws  of  honour  on  which  society  is  founded.  .  .  . 
She  is  condemned  without  inquiiv,  as  the  officer  is  condemned 
who  has  shown  cowardice  before  the  foe.  For  the  life  of  womw 
it  a  battle  field :  virtae  is  their  courage,  and  peace  of  mind  la 
their  reward.  It  is  certainly  an  extraordinary  fact  that  women 
should  be  subjected  to  a  severe  social  discipline  from  which  m^ 
are  almost  entirely  exempt.  As  we  have  shown,  it  is  explained 
by  history;  it  is  due  to  the  ancient  subjection  of  women  to  the 
man.  But  it  is  not  the  women  who  are  to  bo  pitied  ;  it  is  they 
who  alone  are  free,  for,  by  that  discipline,  they  are  preserved 
from  the  tyranny  of  vice.  It  would  be  well  for  men  if  they  alro 
were  ruled  by  a  severe  opinion.  .  •  .  Had  his  (the  voluptnarys) 
cidneation  been  more  severe,  had  the  earliest  inclinations  h^n. 
checked  by  the  fear  of  ruin  and  disgrace,  he  would  not  have  acquired 
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from  both  the  great  Germane  are  contained  in  Mr  Pl..-v 
Bret  .Tolume ;  and  both  yolumee  ate  atored  with 
tWnga.  We  can  well  excnee  the  triteness  of  some  of  tW 
because  all  hang  so  well  together,  and  if  in  manr  th.»J’ 
a  touch  of  bitterness,  they  only  make  all  the  more  accTJ* 
able  and  trustworthy  the  honourable  tributes  that  M 
Planche  pays  to  every  acquaintance  whom  he  thinks  wnrtt^ 
of  honour.  This  kindly  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  ^ 
man,  whom  it  is  now  the  fashion  of  many  to  speak  ilTrf 
ought  to  be  quoted :  ^ 

Of  all  my  literary  acqaaintancea,  dear  Leigh  Hunt 
the  most  delightfol,  as  assuredly  be  was  t 
Living  within  a  short  walk  of  us,  his  diseni 
usually  passed  in  Brompton  Crescent,  and 
evenings  he  made  them  by  the  brightness,  the 


well-shaped  and  white.’*  On  the  other  hand,  Mr  Planch^’s 
first  and  most  lasting  impression  of  Mrs  Siddons  was 
connected  with  her  exclamation,  **  Great  Qlamis  I  worthy 
Oawdor  1  greater  than  both  by  the  ‘  all  hail  ’  hereafter.^' 
•*The  effect,**  he  says,  “was  electrical;**  that  might  be 
expected.  Lady  Clementina  Davie3*8  view  of  the  stage  was 
more  superficial  than  Mr  Planch4*8. 

The  ‘  Becollections  of  Society  *  tell  chiefly,  of  course, 
of  its  upper  world,  and  their  authoress,  who  ends  her  book 
with  something  like  a  prayer  for  the  restoration  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon  in  the  person  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord, 
speaks  lovingly  of  the  ways  of  the  French  Legitimists 
among  whom  much  of  her  life  was  passed.  That  she  was 
not  quite  in  sympathy  with  their  straitlaced  etiquette, 
however,  is  clear.  This  paragraph,  though  not  one  of  her 
own  “  recollections,**  is  worth  quoting  : 

My  grandmother  and  my  aunt,  Lady  Emilia  Drummond,  were 
one  day  in  attendance  upon  Marie  Antoinette,  being,  like  the 
rest  of  the  more  demure  members  of  the  Court,  in  open 
carriages.  But  the  Queen  was  riding  on  a  donkey,  as 
indeed  were  various  of  her  younger  favourites.  Suddenly,  how¬ 
ever,  the  whole  cavalcade  was  stopped,  for  Marie  Antoinette’s 
donkey,  having  felt  a  sudden  inclination  to  roll  on  the  green  turf, 
had  thrown  its  royal  rider,  and  she,  being  quite  unhurt,  remained 
seated  on  the  ground,  laughing  immoderately.  As  soon,  however, 
as  she  could  command  her  countenance,  she  assumed  a  mock 
gravity,  and,  without  attempting  to  rise  from  her  lowly  position, 
commanded  that  the  Grand  Mistress  of  the  Ceremonies  should  at 
once  be  brought  to  her  side.  Nobody  could  imagine  what  Her 
Majesty  was  about  either  to  say  or  do ;  hot  when  the  lady  thus 
suddenly  summoned  to  her  presence,  stood,  in  no  good  temper 
and  with  dignified  aspect  before  her,  she  looked  up  and  said — 
“  Madame,  I  have  sent  for  you  that  you  may  inform  me  as  to  the 
etiquette  to  be  observed  when  a  Queen  of  France  and  her  donkey 
have  both  fallen— which  of  them  is  to  get  np  first  ?  ” 

Donkeys  are  plentiful  in  these  *  Becollections.'  This 
story,  in  which  one  appears,  does  not  reflect  much  credit 
upon  the  good-breeding  of  its  master. 

After  luncheon,  we  had  all  agreed  to  wile  away  the  time  before 
our  return  to  Paris,  by  walking  about  in  the  lovely  wood  of  Mont¬ 
morency  ;  and  as  the  sound  of  music  was  heard  in  the  distance, 
the  whole  of  our  party  naturally  wended  its  way  in  that  direction. 
At  last,  on  emerging  from  the  thick  shelter  of  the  trees,  and 
coming  upon  an  open  space,  we  found  ourselves  in  presence  of  a 
group  of  French  peasantry  dancing.  The  scene  was  a  pretty 
one  ;  for  the  people  were  all  dressed  in  their  best  and  brightest 
coloured  costumes.  The  women  wore  their  coquettish  white  caps, 
everybody  looked  happy,  and  quadrilles  and  valses  fast  succeeded 
each  other,  danced  in  a  way  in  which  the  French  alone — albeit 
only  French  peasants— can  dance. 

All  this  was  charming  to  behold;  hut  all  of  a  sudden  we, 
looking  on  from  a  little  distance,  beheld  Lord  Clanricarde 
demurely  approach  the  dancers,  leading  a  donkey.  After  a  pause 
of  a  minute  or  two,  be  took  his  place  on  the  green  sward,  as 
though  to  form  part  of  a  quadrille  which  was  proceeding,  and 
forced  the  donkey  to  sit  up  on  its  hind  legs  by  his  side,  dedaring 
it  to  be  his  chosen  partner.  Instant  signs  of  displeasure  displayed 
themselves  among  the  French  people,  and  especially  on  the  part 
of  the  male  dancers,  into  whose  midst  he  had  thus  imprudently 
intruded  himself. 

I  was  at  the  moment  standing  near  his  mother,  Lady  Clanri¬ 
carde.  Her  fears  were  so  excited  for  her  son’s  safety,  that  she 
rushed  forward  and  implored  him  to  desist  from  his  mad  antics  ; 
hut  be  would  not  listen  to  her.  She  then  came  running  hack 
again,  more  than  ever  alarmed,  for  the  indignation  of  the  peasants 
became  every  moment  more  and  more  manifest.  Not  knowing 
therefore  what  else  to  do,  she  turned  to  me  and  said — **  Ah  I  you 
can  speak  French  quite  well ;  they  will  listen  to  yon ;  go  and 
quiet  them.”  I  approached  the  dancers,  who  were  by  this  time 
becoming  furious  under  the  supposed  insult  offered  to  them  by 
an  Englishman  ;  and  I  explained  to  them  that  the  whole  thing 
was  only  intended  as  a  good-humoured  joke. 

Mr  PlaDch4*s  book  is  almost  entirely  the  autobiography 
of  a  playwright,  and  it  is  written  thronghout  in  a  racy  and 
entertaining  way.  He  tells  how,  having  in  turn  tried  his 
hand  in  an  attorney *8  office,  in  a  draughtsman’s  study,  and 
in  a  bookseller’s  shop,  he  wrote  his  first  burlesque, 
**  Amoroso,  King  of  Little  Britain,”  which  was  brought 
out  by  Harley  in  1818,  to  bo  followed  by  the  production 
of  about  a  hundred  and  seventy  dramatic  pieces  of  one 
sort  or  another  in  the  subsequent  half-century.  During 
this  period  he  came  into  connection  with  nearly  every 
player  of  note  and  with  a  great  number  of  other 
persons  about  whom  he  has  much  welcome  gossip  to 
record.  In  1826  he  wrote  the  libretto  for  “Oberon,” 
which  Weber  composed  for  Charles  Kemble ;  and  in  1838 
he  supplied  words  for  an  opera  of  which  Mendelssohn  was  to 
he  the  author,  but  which  fell  through.  Several  letters 


wai,  I  think, 
le  most  affectionate, 
sged  evenings  were 
the  most  charihing 

loving-kindliness  of  his  nature.  Suffering  sever2’y*from  *tl!l 
res  aiigusti  domns,  there  was  no  repining,  no  bitterness,  noc^ 
sorioosness  in  his  conversation.  He  bore  his  own  privations  with 
cheerful  resignation,  and  unaffectedly  rejoiced  in  the  better 
fortune  of  others. 

“  Rogers  had  the  reputation  of  being  very  ill-natured,’* 
says  Mr  Planch^,  “  and  many  instances  have  been  given 
me  by  others.  I  am -bound  to  declare  that  daring  sU  the 
time  I  knew  him  I  never  heard  him  say  a  really  ill-natared 
thing  of  any  one.**  Here  is  an  extract  from  a  note  by  Mrs 
Proctor : 

“At  his  table  the  conversation  never  degenerated  into  small 
gossip.  He  always  gave  it  a  good  tone.  I  once  said  ‘  I  wonder 
how  it  is  that  the - are  able  to  keep  a  carriage  ?  ’  He  imme¬ 
diately  turned  to  his  man  Edmund  and  said,  *  Qo  to - ^oare, 

with  Mrs  Proctor’s  and  Mr  Rogers’s  coropliments,  and  they  wish 
to  know  how  they  contrive  to  pay  for  their  carriage.’  I  felt  this 
a  very  proper  rebuke.” 

Here  is  a  characteristic  anecdote  of  Theodore  Hook, 
following  an  account  of  a  heavy  carouse  at  which  Mr 
Planch 6  made  his  acquaintance  : 

It  was  day-break— broad  daylight,  in  fact,  before  we  separated. 
I  had  given  an  imitation  of  Edmund  Kean  and  Holland,  in 
Mathnrin’s  tragedy  of  “  Bertram,”  which  had  amused  Hook;  and, 
as  we  were  getting  our  hats,  he  asked  me  where  I  lived.  On  my 
answering  “  At  Brompton,”  he  said  “  Brompton ! — ^whp  that’s  in 
my  way  home— 1  live  at  Fnlham.  Jump  into  my  cabriolet, .  and 
I’ll  set  you  down.”  The  sun  of  a  fine  summer  morning  wu  rUiog 
as  we  passed  Hyde  Park  Corner.  “  I  have  been  vary  ill.”  said 
Hook,  “  for  some  time,  and  my  doctors  told  me  never  to  be  oat 
of  doors  after  dark,  as  the  night  air  was  the  worst  thing  for  ma. 
I  have  taken  their  advice.  I  drive  into  town  at  four  o’clock  eyerv 
afternoon,  dine  at  ‘  Crockford’s,’  or  wherever  I  may  be  invited, 
and  never  go  home  till  this  time  in  the  morning.  1  have  not 
breathed  the  night  air  for  the  last  two  months. 

Mr  Planche  naturally  says  much,  and  very  modestly, 
about  the  history  of  his  own  abundant  work  for  the  stage. 
He  also  comments  often  upon  the  damage  done  to  the 
theatrical  profession  by  bad  playwrights  and  bad  players. 
This  page  is  one  of  many  that  are  worth  thmking  over ; 

I  have  seen  on  foreign  stages,  good,  bad,  and  indjffcreat 
actors  ;  but  in  the  worst  there  was  always  discernible 
the  artist — a  creditable  conception  of  the  charterer, 
faulty  might  be  the  execution.  The  author  was,  at  least,  nn  - 
stood,  and  more  or  lest  ably  interpreted.  Otherwise, 
actor  would  not  have  been  permitted  to  appear  on  the  stage, 
the  misfortune  of  the  “  respectable  actor”  in  this  wuntry  ^ 
possessing  fairly  enough  the  common-plsce  qaalifications 
profession,  he  plods  through  his  part  to  the  i, 

general  public,  hat  to  the  agony  of  the  author,  who,  ^ 

syllable  of  it  is  distinctly  spoken,  scarcely  recogma** 
language  from  the  atyle  of  its  delivery,  in  many  case^  as 
to  my  co,^  conreying  to  the  audience  an  entitdy  !»■»««« 
notion  of  the  character  it  was  intended  to  be 

asking  Charles  Young  one  day,  when  I  met  him  in  Fa  ^ 
accounted  for  the  superiority  of  the  general  run  oi  ure 
to  those  of  our  own  country.  His  answer  was, 
they  understand  the  value  of  words**  No  definition  w  ^ 

perfect.  That  is  “the  heart  of  the  mystery.  Tns  r  ^ 
cise  knowledge  of  which  the  class  of  actors  I  am  s  s 
woefully  and  hopelessly  ignorant.  They  get  the  wo 
and  utter  them  distinctly,  and  to  the  general  ear  ^maos- 
propriety ;  but  of  the  effect  to  he  imparted  to  .  ngjioo,  th«J 
place  sentence,  bv  some  particular  emphasis  or  in 
have  not  the  slightest  conception.  •  :,„nortanoe  of 

In  Mr  Planche’s  last  chapter  he  urges  the  imi~  ^  ^ 
establishing  a  really  national  theatre,  which  s  jj- 
school  for  good  actors,  and  which  shall  not  have 
the  contributions  of  the  rich  and  vulgar  thea  re-g 
haunt  the  stalls  for  the  sake  of 

burlesque-singers’  unmusical  songs.  to  them***/ 

gain  any  attention,  he  will  have  added  another 
good  services  that,  in  the  course  of  his  l^g  stage- 
rendered  towards  the  improvement  of  the  Lug 
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THE  MABTYBDOil  OP  MAN. 

The  Uartyrdom  of  Mam,  By  Win  wood  Reade.  Trttbner. 


made  the  can  paint  hit  portraits,  and  gave  the  lightning  a  situation 
in  the  poswoffice. 

Thus  Man  has  taken  into  his  service,  and  modified  to  his  use. 


scribe 
contain 
thought;, 

gestive,  that  the  mind,  embarrassed  by  the  luxuriance 
kfore  it,  pauses  to  inquire  which  one,  out  of  all  this 
wealth  of  pictures,  it  shall  select  for  comment  or  sample. 
Mr  Winwood  Reade’s  ‘  Martyrdom  of  Man  ’  is  not 
such  a  book.  Its  execution  is  not  equal  to  its  plan.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  many  faults,  within  the  compass  of  one  volume 
by  no  means  alarming  in  bulk  or  appearance,  it  suggests 
as  much  material  for  thought  as  might  suffice,  if  duly 
elaborated,  to  .furnish  half  a  libraiy.  Elaboration  is,  how¬ 
ever,  clearly  neither  the  style  nor  the  object  of  the  author. 


His  triumph,  indeed,  is  incomplete ;  his  kingdom  is  not  yet  come. 
The  Prince  of  Darkness  is  still  triumphant  in  many  regions  of  the 

2  _ _  _ ^  _ ..  t _ ^  -  X 


legend  will  yet  come  true;  Ormucd  will  vanquish  Ahriman;  Satan 
will  be  overcome ;  Virtue  will  descend  from  heaven,  surrounded 
by  her  angels,  and  reign  over  the  hearts  of  men.  Earth,  which  is 
now  a  purgatory,  will  be  made  a  paradise,  not  hr  idle  prayers  and 
supplications,  but  by  the  efforts  of  man  himself,  and  bv  means  of 
mental  achievements  analogous  to  those  which  have  raised  him  to 
his  present  state.  Those  inventions  and  discoveries  which  have 


Clear, 


cieiuiy  ««*..**.=*  ™  «uv«ui.  nis  present  State.  Those  inventions  and  discoveries  which  have 

,  terse,  nervous,  and  graphic,  his  book  is  as  original  made  him,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  the  animals,  lord  of  the 

*  *1  *11  _ A- _ A _ _  A  l  »  _ _ J  _  _ 


in  manner  as  it  will  appear  to  most  readers  to  be  in  matter, 
notwithstanding  the  disclaimer  in  the  preface,  where  he 
says,  “  I  wish  to  impress  upon  the  reader  that  there  is 
scarcely  anything  in  this  work  which  I  can  claim  as  my 
own.  I  have  taken  not  only  facts  and  ideas,  but  phrases 
and  even  paragraphs  from  other  writers.”  The  threads  of 
which  any  tissue  is  composed  may  be  furnished  to  a  weaver, 
yet  the  design  may  be  none  the  less  emphatically  his  own, 
and  few  persons  will  lay  down  this  book  without  the  con- 


elements,  and  sovereign  of  steam  and  electricity,  were  all  of  them 
founded  on  experiment  and  observation.  We  can  conquer  nature 
only  by  obeying  her  laws,  and  in  order  to  obey  her  laws  we  must 
first  learn  what  they  are.  When  we  have  ascertained,  by  means 
of  Science,  the  method  of  nature*8  operations,  we  shall  be  able  to 
take  her  place  and  to  perform  them  for  ourselves.  When  we 
nnderstand  the  laws  which  regulate  the  complex  phenomena  of 
life,  we  shall  be  able  to  predict  the  future  as  we  are  already 
able  to  predict  comets  and  eclipses  and  the  planetary  move- 
menta. 

The  explanation  of  Mr  Beade's  Uile  is  found  in  the  con¬ 


viction  that  they  have  come  in  contact  with  a  mind  of  great  sistent  witness  of  history  to  the  fact  that  through  struggle 
originality.  and  suffering  mankind  has  been  urged  forward  to  master 

Beginning  with  the  earliest  records,  Mr  Beade  traces  the  step  after  step  in  the  march  of  development ;  that  sncces- 
progress  of  civilisation  in  its  slow  and  tortuous  windings  sive  generations,  in  different  centres,  have  carried  forward 
throogh  Egypt,  Babylonia,  India,  and  the  West;  indicating  the  work  of  human  progress,  which  never  falters  or  stands 
the  parts  played  by  Medes,  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  still.  Mr  Beade  is  master  of  a  factitious  yet  powerful 
in  the  world’s  education,  and  showing  how  Phoenicia  became  eloquence,  which,  if  often  faulty  in  itself,  yet  aims  always, 
a  connecting  link  between  the  countries  then  civilised  and  and  generally  contrives,  to  leave  a  good  impression  on  the 
oar  own  savage  ancestors.  **  The  tragedy  of  Oarthage,”  reader’s  mind.  A  current  of  bold,  clear  thought  underlies 
the  fall  of  Borne,  and  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs  close  the  most  of  his  statements  and  descriptions.  The  corner-stone 
first  division  of  the  book  and  Mr  Beade’s  description  of  of  his  work  is  its  thorough  recognition  of  the  principle  of 
”  the  reign  of  war.”  The  second  portion  is  devoted  to  a  growth  and  continuity ;  and  one  of  its  main  features  is  the 
consideration  of  the  various  religious  faiths  that  have  straightforward  outspokenness  which  calls  a  spade  a  spade, 
arisen  npon  earth.  Beginning  with  the  worship  of  one  Gk>d  and  sets  truth  above  expediency  and  plausibility,  just 
by  Abraham  and  his  descendants,  he  traces  the  course  of  because  it  believes  it  to  be  worth  more  than  these.  A 
the  Jews  and  the  gradual  development  of  their  nature,  rigid  moralist,  because  he  conceives  the  salvation  of  the 
laws,  and  faith,  the  influence  upon  them  of  surrounding  race  to  be  in  systematic  and  ever-increasing  subjugation  of 
nations,  the  work  of  the  prophets,  and,  finally,  the  appear-  the  lower  nature  by  the  higher,  Mr  Beade  sometimes 
anw  of  Jesas  of  Nazareth,  the  foundation  of  the  Ohristian  lands  himself  in  curious  and  very  untenable  positions, 
religion  and  its  development  in  Borne.  Subsequently,  tak-  Thus,  far  from  perceiving  any  cause  of  regret  in  the  rigidity 
ing  np  his  parable  in  Mecca,  he  sketches  the  work  of  the  social  laws  under  whi^  women  live,  or  desiring  to 
^hornet,  which  fills  up  the  remainder  of  this  second  act  relax  them  on  their  behalf,  he  conceives  that  women  are 
in  the  drama  of  universal  history  thus  placed  before  us.  gainers  from  having  been  compelled  to  submit  to  them, 
The  contents  of  the  third  portion  are  best  described  in  the  *iBce  they  have  been  thus  involuntarily  brought,  by  so 
closing  words  of  the  preceding  chapter ;  “  the  rise  of  much,  nearer  to  the  common  goal. 

Women,  from  their  earliest  childhood,  are  subjected  by  the 
selfishness  of  man  to  severe  but  salutary  laws.  Chastity  becomes 
the  rule  of  female  life.  At  first  it  is  preserved  by  force  alone. 

.  .  .  But,  as  the  minds  of  men  are  gradually  elevated  and  refined 
through  the  culture  of  the  intellect,  there  rises  within  them  a 
sentiment  which  is  unknown  in  savngc  life.  They  conceive  a 
contempt  for  those  pleasures  which  they  share  with  the  lowest  of 
mankind,  and  even  with  the  brutes.  They  feel  that  this  instinct 
degrading,  they  strive  to  resist  it ;  they  endeavour  to  be  pure, 
ut  mat  instinct  is  strong  with  the  accumulated  powers  oi  in- 


- o  ..v.vAo  VA  i/uo  cuapi/«r ;  iiuo  nse  oi 

Europe  out  of  darkness  ;  the  discovery  of  Western  Africa 
^orioguese  ;  the  institution  of  the  slave  trade  ;  and 
w  history  of  that  great  republican  and  philanthropic 
ttovement  which  won  its  first  victory  in  the  abolition  of  the 
1807,  its  last  in  the  taking  of  Richmond, 
In  this  way  Mr  Beade  leads  up  to  the  fonrth  and 
Most  characteristic  division  of  the  book,  headed  “Intellect,** 
e  purport  of  which  is  indicated  in  this  passage  : 


_ _  _ _ _  W  VI  UJ  ^  — — 

wiw  which  devoured  his  scanty  crops.  But  as  time  women  this  new  virtue  is  assisted  by  laws  and  customs  i^ich 

diarn  he  ventured  to  rebel ;  he  made  stone  his  servant;  he  were  established  long  before  by  the  selfishness  of  men.  Here, 
•lew  th*'***'M  ^  ***<1  vegetable  poison  ;  he  domesticated  iron;  he  then,  the  abhorrence  of  the  impure,  the  sense^of  duty,^the  mw 


•lew  -1  j  t  »egei.aDie  poison  ;  nc  aomesucaceu  iron  ;  ne 

and  w*  ,***  subdued  them ;  he  made  them  feed  him 
lUv^a.  fk ***?  clothes.  He  became  a  chief  surrounded  by  his 
tonawji?®  beside  him  with  dull  red  eye  and  yellow 


Psiion  to  prepare  his  dinner,  or  to  make 

cncniT  houses  of  the 

forest  wer!p*KJ*’fl  consuming  all.  The  trees  of  the 

earth  slaughtered  them  at  his  convenience  ;  the 

He  struck  iron  upon  wood 


or  itonA  .nTi.  3  coramana.  tie  strucK  iron  upon  woou 
and  flowor.  *ke  fancies  of  his  brain ;  he  plucked  sheila, 

he berries,  and  twined  them  in  hia 


of  punishment,  all  unite  and  form  a  moral  law  which  women 
themselves  enforce,  becoming  the  guardians  of  their  own  honour, 
and  treating  as  a  traitor  to  her  sex  the  woman  who  betrays  her 
trust.  For  her  the  most  compassionate  have  no  mercy  :  the  haa 
broken  those  laws  of  honour  on  which  society  is  founded.  .  .  . 
She  is  condemned  without  inquiry,  as  the  officer  is  condemned 
who  has  shown  cowardice  before  the  foe.  For  the  life  of  women 
b  a  battle  field :  virtue  b  their  courage,  and  peace  of  mind  b 
their  reward.  It  b  certainly  an  extraordinary  fact  that  women 
shonld  be  subjected  to  a  severe  social  discipline  from  which  men 
are  almost  entirely  exempt.  As  we  have  sIk 


» traniA.-  *  pebble  to  a  sparkling  gem  ;  he  made  the  dull  clay  are  almost  entirely  exempt  As  we  have  shown,  it  is  explains 

»  Rod  or  ,!?•  ^kich  once  he  had  worshipped  as  by  history ;  it  b  due  to  the  ancient  subjection  of  women  to 

nowcoB.rr  j  ▼•inly  attacked  with  sword  and  spear,  he  man.  But  it  is  not  the  women  who  are  to  be  pitied  ;  it  b  they 

him  He  made  the  winds  grind  bis  corn  and  who  alone  are  free,  for,  by  that  ducipline,  they  are  preserved 

foii  uH  ^*‘®" ;  ko  made  the  stars  serve  him  as  a  from  the  tyranny  of  vice.  It  would  be  well  for  men  if  they  ^ 

*0^  H.  j  ^ood  and  sulphur  a  destroying  were  ruled  by  a  severe  opinion.  .  .  .  Had  his  (the  voluptoa^a) 

th-  .  1  ^•ter  the  awful  power  which  pro-  education  been  more  severe,  had  the  earliest  inclinations 

®  volcano,  and  made  it  do  the  work  of  human  hands.  He  checked  by  the  fear  of  ruin  and  disgrace,  he  would  not  have  acquired 


r 
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the  moft  danffcrons  of  all  habits.  That  men  should  be  subjected 
to  the  same  discipline  as  womeUi  is,  therefore,  to  be  wished  for } 
and  although  the  day  is  far  distant,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
will* come ;  and  the  future  historian  of  morals  will  record  with 
surprise  that,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  society  countenanced 
rices  in  men  which  it  punished  in  women  with  banishment  for 
life.  Since  men  are  in  a  transitional  condition,  since  Nature 
ordains  that  the  existence  of  the  race  can  only  be  preserved  by 
means  of  gross  appetites,  inherited  from  our  ancestors,  the 
animals,  it  is  obvious  that  men  should  refine  them  so  far  as  they 
are  able. 

If  it  be  true  that  gross  appetites  in  men  are  useful  to 
the  whole  human  race,  and  especially  beneficial  to  women, 
we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  see  why  Mr  Beade  should 
wish  to  remove  them.  But,  of  course,  he  does  not  mean 
what  he  says,  and  only  says  it  because  he  is  blinded  by  his 
theory.  It  is  well  that  in  other  parts  of  his  book  he  is 
more  reasonable.  He  is  better  represented  by  this  passage  : 

We  do  not  wish  to  extirpate  reli^on  from  the  life  of  man  ;  we 
wish  him  to  have  a  religion  which  will  harmonise  with  his 
intellect,  and  which  inquiry  will  strengthen,  not  destroy.  We 
wish,  in  fact,  to  give  him  a  religion,  for  now  there  are  many  who 
have  none.  We  teach  that  there  is  a  Ood,  but  not  a  God  of  the 
anthropoid  variety,  not  a  God  who  is  gratified  by  compliments  in 
prose  and  verse,  and  whose  attributes  can  be  catalogued  by 
theologians.  God  is  so  great  that  he  cannot  be  defined 
by  us.  God  is  so  great  that  he  does  not  deign  to  have 
personal  relation  with  us  human  atoms  that  are  called  men. 
Those  who  desire  to  worship  their  Creator  must  worship  him 
through  mankind.  Such  it  is  plain  is  the  scheme  of  Nature.  We 
are  placed  under  secondary  laws,  and  these  we  must  obey.  To 
develope  to  the  utmost  our  genius  and  our  love,  that  is  the  only 
true  religion.  To  do  that  which  deserves  to  be  written,  to  write 
that  which  deserves  to  be  read,  to  tend  the  sick,  to  comfort  the 
sorrowful,  to  animate  the  weary,  to  keep  the  temple  of  the  body 
pure,  to  cherish  the  divinity  within  us,  to  be  faithful  to  the 
intellect,  to  educate  those  powers  which  have  been  entrusted  to 
our  charge,  and  to  employ  them  in  the  service  of  humanity,  that 
is  all  that  we  can  do. .  .  .  Our  religion,  therefore,  is  Virtue,  our 
Hope  is  placed  in  the  happiness  of  our  posterity  ;  our  Faith  is  the 
Perfectibility  of  Man. . . .  The  working-man  enjoys  more  luxuries 
to-day  than  the  King  of  England  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times ; 
and  at  his  command  are  intellectual  delights  which  but  a  little 
while  ago  the  most  learned  in  the  land  could  not  obtain. 
All  this  we  owe  to  the  labours  of  other  men.  Let  ns,  therefore, 
remember  them  with  gratitude ;  let  us  pay  to  the  future  the  debt 
which  we  owe  to  the  past.  All  men  indeed  cannot  be  poets, 
inventors,  or  philanthropists,  but  all  men  can  join  in  that  gigantic 
and  god-like  work,  the  progress  of  Creation.  Whoever  improves 
his  own  nature,  improves  the  universe,  of  which  he  is  a  part. 
He  who  strives  to  subdue  his  evil  passions — vile  remnants  of  the 
old  four-footed  life  — and  who  cultivates  the  social  afiections  ;  he 
who  endeavours  to  better  his  condition,  and  to  make  his  children 
wiser  and  happier  than  himself ;  whatever  may  be  his  motives, 
he  will  not  have  lived  in  vain.  But  if  he  act  thus  not  from  mere 
prudence,  not  in  the  vain  hope  of  being  rewarded  in  another 
world,  but  from  a  pure  sense  of  duty,  as  a  citizen  of  Nature, 
as  a  patriot  of  the  planet  on  whieh  he  dwells,  then  our  philosophy, 
which  once  appeared  to  him  so  cold  and  cheerless,  will  become  a 
religion  of  the  heart,  and  will  elevate  him  to  the  skies;  the  virtues 
which  were  once  for  him  mere  abstract  terms,  will  become 
endowed  with  life,  and  will  hover  round  him  like  guardian  angels, 
conversing  with  him  in  his  solitude,  consoling  him  in  his 
afflictions,  teaching  him  how  to  live,  and  how  to  die. 


UNEXPLORED  SYRIA. 

Unexplored  Sjfrta,  By  Richard  F.  Burton  and  C.  F.  Tyrwhltt 
Drake.  Tinsley  Brothers. 

To  give  a  realistic  description  of  the  land  in  which  the 
religion  of  the  modem  civilised  world  took  its  rise,  a 
description  that  should  portray,  as  faithfully  as  pen  and  ink 
sketches  may  do,  the  aspect  of  the  scenes  amid  which  the 
Bible  history  was  acted,  was  the  task  to  which  Captain 
Burton  devoted  himself,  when,  having  seen  most  parts  of 
the  globe,  he  found  himself  transferred  from  South 
America  to  Damascus.  The  task  was  worthy  of  so 
eminent  a  traveller,  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  value  of  even  a  slight  contribution  to  a  more  exact 
knowledge  of  the  infiuences  under  which  the  peculiar  society, 
the  creed,  and  the  literature  of  the  Hebrews  were  formed, 
and  the  seed  thus  sown  out  of  which  were  to  spring  later 
both  Christianity  and  Mohammedanism.  Captain  Burton 
is  surprised  at  the  scanty  interest  felt  by  Protestants  in  the 
exploration  of  the  Holy  Land.  We  confess  that  to  us  that 
scantiness  of  interest  appears  most  natural.  If  the  Bible  is. 
Indeed,  what  the  Churches  assert  it  to  be,  what  significance 
can  the  mere  physical  surroundings  amid  which  its  inspired 
teachings  were  given  have  for  those  who  could  reverently 
order  their  lives  in  accordance  with  its  injunctions?  A 


clearer  conception  of  these  surroundings,  it  is  true 
amuse  the  imagination,  or  even  render  more  intelHiribie^tJ^ 
similes  and  parallels  by  which  so  many  of  iUlewinsiS^ 
illustrated  ;  but  to  no  higher  imporUnce  can  it  lay  claim 
If  the  Scriptures  are  but  transcripts  of  the  wiU  of  th 
Immutable,  they  must  in  all  essentials,  and,  of  course  in 
their  genesis,  be  independent  of  time  and  place,  as  weU  as 
of  race,  character,  and  national  circumstances.  But  if 
the  exploration  of  Palestine  cannot  be  expected  to  fill  with 
enthusiasm  the  believer  in  the  old  doctrine  of  inspiration 
there  is  no  subject  possessed  of  so  high  an  order  of  interest 
for  the  scientific  student  of  religious  phenomena.  To  such 
a  reader  Captain  Burton’s  two  volumes  will  be  a  welcome 
treat.  Instead  of  the  pious  rhapsodies  to  which  he  is 
accustomed  in  travellers  to  the  Holy  Land,  he  will  find  the 
localities  visited  described  in  the  same  business-like  manner 
as  if  they  had  been  now  heard  of  in  Europe  for  the  first 
time.  Science  will  gain  by  the  exchange,  though  the 
religious  sentimentalist  will  hardly  relish  the  description 
of  the  “Holy,  beautiful  Hermon”  as  a  commonplace 
hogsback,  and  of  Carmel  by  the  Sea  as  a  short,  barren  but¬ 
tress.  Many  such  will  doubtless  sympathise  with  the  cor¬ 
respondent  who  writes  to  Captain  Burton,  “  Who  will  be 
the  gainer  by  reading  your  comparison  of  the  plain  of 
Sharon  with  the  Bedfordshire  fields  ?  ” 

Not  a  few  persons,  we  dare  say,  will  be  somewhat  puzzled 
I  by  the  title  of  these  volumes.  Surely,  they  will  think, 

I  there  can  be  little  to  explore  in  a  country  hiitorically  so 
famous,  and  which,  for  so  many  centuries,  has  been  an 
object  of  interest  to  the  pilgrim- and  the  tourists.  How  far 
this  was  from  being  the  case  when  Captain  Burton  arrived  at 
Damascus  the  reader  will  be  able  to  conceive  from  the  fact  that 
former  travellers’  accounts  varied  by  as  much  as  eight  and 
thirty  miles  respecting  the  site  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Palmyra  I  When  so  important  a  point  concerning 
a  ruin  which  would  naturally  attract  the  attention  of  every 
visitor  to  those  regions  remained  to  be  settled,  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  how  much  ignorance  and  uncertainty  prevailed  re¬ 
garding  less  world-famous  localities.  It  is,  in  truth,  sur¬ 
prising  to  find,  as  we  follow  Captain  Burton  and  his  com¬ 
panions  from  Palmyra  to  Baalbac,  and  thence  through  the 
gorges  and  over  the  heights  of  the  Libanus,  and  again  along 
the  line  of  the  Anti-Libanus,  how  very  much  pre-existent  error 
had  to  be  corrected,  and  even  how  much  had  to  be  entirely 
rediscovered.  The  Anti-Libanus,  especially,  was,  in  pomt 
of  fact,  almost  wholly  unknown.  And  had  we  merely  the 
chapters  recording  the  travels  through  this  and  the  parallel 
chain,  they  would  make  an  important  addition  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  geography  of  Western  Asia.  These  chapters 
are  followed  by  a  very  interesting  account  of  an 
tion  of  the  country  ruled  over  in  classical  tinies  by  t  0 
Tetrarch  Philip,  in  which  we  are  presented  with  mu 
curious  information  respecting  its  present  condition,  an  « 
many  ruins  scattered  over  its  surface.  Mr  Tyrwmtt  V 
also  contributes  an  interesting  paper  on  the  “  Hot  Coun  ry 
between  Aleppo  and  the  ancient  Hamah,  whose  only  la  w 
to  our  minds,  is  its  exceeding  brevity.  . , . 

Captain  Burton  was  able  to  add  to  the  ®  . 
researches  by  bringing  home  a  number  of  ancient  insc  p 
tions,  as  well  as  several  lots  of  bones  and  o^®^  ®  . 
remains  of  various  kinds.  Of  these, 
most  interesting  are  the  skulls  from  Palmyra.  ^ 

in  the  opinion  of  ethnologists,  seem  to  show  t 
ancient  Palmyrenes  were  connected,  not  with  the  p 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  are,  . 

reclaimed  Bedouins,  nor  with  the  modem  Syrians,  n  y^ 
with  the  Jews,  but  with  the  people  of  Phoenicia.  ^ 

be  regretted  that  Captain  Burton  was  unable  to  ^ 
to  work  up  this  portion  of  his  subject  into  the  bwy 
work.  Dr  Carter  Blake,  who  lectured  upon  it 
Anthropological  Society,  speaking  to  a  scientific 
was  justified  in  taking  for  granted  that  they  were  acq  ^ 
with  the  race  characteristics  of  the  Phoeni(^s* 
is  a  degree  of  knowledge  which  the  general  reanw 
be  assumed  to  possess.  Besides,  wo  fear  tna 
Blake’s  treatment  is  too  scientific  for^  the  Ijotk 

those  into  whose  hands  these  volumes  fairly 

points  wo  cannot  but  think  the  pubUc  mjg 
claim  a  little  more  consideration  from  Captain 
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And  we  have  no  doubt  at  all  that,  had  he  con- 
.3  ^  find  or  make  the  time  necessary  to 
”ord  it,  he  would  have  added  both  to  the  in¬ 
terest  and* the  value  of  his  work.  Wo  must,  however,  bo 
content  to  take  what  we  can  get,  and  we  can  afford  to  do 
»A  the  more  cheerfully  as  Captain  Burton  tells  us  the 


had  he  con- 
necessary  to 


father  married  beneath  him,  who  is  consequently  disowned 
by  his  relations  and  brought  up  by  her  mother’s  family  of 
farmera,  and  who  repays  their  love  by  running  off  and  secretly 
marrying  the  selfish  second  son  before-mentioned,  such  is 
her  craving  for  position,  her  wish  to  **  bo  a  lady”  and  got 
into  **  Society ;  ”  the  beautiful  and  idle  guardsman,  whose 
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present  volumBs  are  but  an  instalnaent  of  the  information  time  is  spent,  in  the  long  intervals  of  leisure  whioh  a 
he  has  collected  respecting  Syria,  Although  Captain  grateful  country  allows  him,  in  endeavouring  to  seduce  the 
Burton  was  not  fortunate  enough  to^  discover  any  in-  pretty  women  who  are  his  natural  spoil ;  the  banker,  who 
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scriptions  of  first-rate  importance,  he  is  of  opinion  that 
the  Hamah  stones  will  form  an  era  in  the  history  of 
inscriptional  interpretation,  as  he  inclines  to  think  that 
these  stones  supply  the  long-sought-for  transition  from 


lives  a  life  of  fraud  and  tries  to  catch  the  heiress  for  his 
disgraceful  nephew  these  are  a  few  of  the  characters  who 
defile  before  us,  evidently  deeming  that,  whatever  little 
hitches  there  may  be  in  particular  cases,  all  is  for  the 

^  A.  A  1  ^  Al-  _ a_^  11  *11  ^ .  A  . 


pictorial  to  alphabetical  writing.  Captain  Burton,  also,  in  best  in  this  best  of  all  possible  worlds^  The  strange  fact  con- 
an  exhaustive  summary  of  all  that  is  known  of  the  famous  cerning  a  book  like  this  is  that  nine  out  of  ten  read  it  as 
Moabite  stone,  once  more  recalls  attention  to  the  exceeding  unconsciously  as  it  seems  to  be  written.  To  them,  also,  all 
value  of  that  monument  of  a  by-gone  world.  This  summary  is  well ;  as  in  the  days  of  Noah,  they  eat,  they  drink,  they 
was  not  unneeded,  for  serious  doubts  were  be^nning  to  marry  and  are  given  in  marriage,  and  they  have  this 
gather,  owing  to  various  circumstances,  in  the  minds  of  the  security,  that  the  day  is  not  to  return  when  the  flood  shall 
general  public  respecting  the  genuineness  of  the  stone,  and  come  and  destroy  them  all.  It  is  little  use  writing  for  these, 
by  setting  in  its  true  light  the  service  rendered  by  M.  unless  the  page  is  disflgured  with  italics  and  with  capitals, 
Gunman  in  the  matter  it  vindicates  him  from  imputations  unless  the  irony  is  as  little  veiled  as  the  chaff  of  a  bargee. 
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hastily  cast  upon  him  in  certain  quarters. 

FIRST  IN  THE  FIELD. 

Fmt  in  the  Field,  A  Novel.  In  Three  Volumes.  By  the  Author  of 
*  Recommended  to  Mercy.*  Hunt  and  Blackett. 

This  is  certainly  a  novel-writing  day.  Different  ages 


A  mere  faithful  picture  of  their  time  teaches  them  no  more 
than  Faublas  taught  to  the  Court  of  Louis  XVI.  We 
have  now  a  society  which  deems  pigeon-shooting  and 
battues  a  noble  sport  for  men ;  luxury  and  self-indulgence 
the  prize  and  ambition  of  women.  The  want  of  aim  and 
purpose  of  the  present  day  give  us  small  hope  that  any 


Ure  different  product.,  and  a.  the  dauber  of  the  Renai.-  deecnption,  will  awaken  anj 

Li  1  1.  j  c  1.  £  t,*  ‘I*  wisu  lor  better  things.  Never  has  there  been  a  time  when 
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eighteen  who  has  not  composed  an  impassioned  story,  T  £  .v-  •  , 

»  41-  u-  :4-4:-..  _ 41-  u _ :  1  •  *i*id  answerable  for  this  is  a  class  too  dull  and  wedded  to  self 


io  which,  partly  by  imitative  knack,  partly  by  quickness  in 
taking  hmts,  she  has  pictured  vigorously,  and  as  though 
from  experience,  scenes  of  riot,  of  vehemence,  of  intensity 
in  every  feeling,  none  of  which  we  must  hope  she  has 
yet  personally  experienced.  The  author  of  ‘First  in  the 
Field  ’  is  not  one  of  these  heroines  of  the  nursery.  Her 
books  have  already  invited  public  criticism,  and  several 


to  hear  the  voice  of  reproof,  one  which  must  be  removed  if 
it  cannot  be  reformed. 

CHRISTINA  NORTH. 

Christina  North*  By  E.  M.  Archer.  la  Two  Volumes.  Macmillan. 
There  is  much  quiet  excellence  in  this  story,  but,  after 


touches  betray  the  experienced  observer  of  life.  Perhaps  reading  it,  we  can  understand  what  was  in  De  Tocqueville’s 
we  may  impute  to  the  moderating  influence  of  time  the  mind  when  he  told  Mr  Senior  that  he  had  given  up 
^tter  moral  tone  which  is  to  be  found  in  her  last  novel,  reading  all  novels  that, were  not  cheerful.  It  is  merely  one 
The  story  is  not  very  complicated.  It  tells  of  a  happy  more  study  of  anguish  and  heart-break  of  a  perfectly 
inarriage  and  an  unhappy  one,  a  rogue  whose  vulgarity  and  familiar  type,  and  by  which  no  one  that  we  can  see  is  made 
me^ess  are  not  obtruded  on  us  too  frequently,  a  selflsh  any  wiser,  or  greater,  or  better.  There  are  no  dramatic  or 
ifi  k’ amiable  mother,  and  a  sanctimonious,  psychological  effects  to  be  got  out  of  the  story  of  Chris- 
wlm  old  maid.  It  includes,  in  fact,  all  the  usual  characters  tina’s  suffering  to  compensate  for  its  extreme  sadness  and 
ot  the  modem  narrative  comedy,  and  out  of  these  materials  painfulness.  She  falls  in  love  with  Captain  Cleasby,  the 
w  composed  a  story  which  is  readable  and  rapid  in  the  owner  of  Cranford  Park,  which  had  been  her  grandfather’s 

never  preaches  and  yet  leaves  property  before  evil  days  fell  on  him,  and  for  his  sake, 

*  which  satirizes  severely  but  not  ill-  though  without  thinking  that  he  cares  for  her,  she  breaks 

naturedly  the  faults  of  the  day,  and  yet  in  which  the  author  her  engagement  with  his  cousin,  Bernard  Oswestry,  whom 
snooeeded  in  keeping  her  own  personality  in  the  back-  she  had  long  loved  in  a  girlish  fashion.  Cleasby  proposes 
^und  and  letting  the  characters  speak  for  themselves,  to  her,  and  they  are  engaged,  and  have  a  brief  interval  of 
ffuhe*  comfort,  among  the  fraudulent  sermons  in  dis-  happiness.  Then  ho  flnds  that  he  is  a  ruined  man,  and 
^  often,  to  come  upon  a  tale  will  have  to  make  his  way  how  he  can,  it  being  a  very 

thei^  ^  characters  and  not  drawn  from  doubtful  point  whether  he  can  do  anything  that  will  even 

bam  might  doubt  how  far  the  author  bring  in  bread  and  cheese.  So  he  gives  up  Christina,  and 

biffhe  ^  artist.  Let  us  give  her  the  the  blow  is  too  much  for  her,  and  she  pines  away  and  dies. 

being  a  mere  artist,  and  assume  that  the  “  E.  M.  Archer,”  whom  we  have  no  hesitation  in  deciding 
Yet^b  unconscious.  to  be  a  lady,  is  very  angry  with  Walter  Cleasby’s  conduct; 

“fitted  tW  certainly  points  a  moral.  If  it  bo  ad-  but  really  it  is  hard  to  see  what  else  ho  could  have  done 

th  11^  novel  is  a  fair  picture  of  English  life  under  the  circumstances,  as  she  states  them.  The  story 

themwlv  ^  classes  of  the  present  day,  who  call  shows  real  power  of  feeling,  and  is  very  well  and  carefully  put 

^  fotuiT  classes,  there  is  a  poor  look  out  for  together ;  our  complaint  of  its  sadness  is  of  itself,  in  a  sort, 

those  c\  country  as  entrusted  to  the  management  a  testimony  to  its  merit.  Christina  herself  is  a  pretty  and 
*tQpid  and^^^*  mean  squire  heavily  mortgaged,  attractive  sketch,  but  has  nothing  to  distinguish  her  from 

®^<leit  *8on  wb  tyrant ;  the  good-looking,  selfish,  the  hundreds  of  young  girls,  loving  and  ardent,  whose  joys 

^ho  *  is  °  Clothing  creditable  from  first  to  last,  and  sorrows  have  been,  and  probably  will  continue  to  be, 

imitkif,  improved  to  some  extent  by  marrying  an  one  of  the  commonest  of  themes  for  the  novelist.  There 
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iw  hiiQself  *  .V  “  second  son,  who  must  provide  favourite  with  the  author,  she  has  drawn  him  wicn  greai* 

tad  ^  vrell-devised  economy  of  English  impartiality,  and  made  us  feel  and  understand  her  concep- 
snd  ®  cons^uently  hunts  the  succession  of  a  tion  of  him— -sweet,  gentle,  and  self-contained,  but  in 

^  please  her  ^  ^  maid,  and  acts  the  hypocrite  for  years  general  “  too  indifferent  as  regarded  other  people  to  be 

oentu*  *  ®®^“icrcial  Joseph  Surface  of  the  nine-  either  exacting  or  sensitive;”  affectionate,  but  hardly capa- 

;  the  vain  but  pleasing  beauty  whose  ble  of  any  depth  of  emotion,  and,  though  loving  Christina 
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sincerely,  not  quite  feeling  that  he  coull  not  live  without 
her.  There  is  force  and  freshness,  too,  in  Augusta,  and  to 
her  we  owe  what  there  is  of  humour  in  the  hook. 

*  Christina  North  *  we  infer  to  be  a  first  novel ;  and,  if 
that  is  so,  we  should  augur  very  well  for  its  author's  future. 
We  would  recommend  her,  however,  as  far  as  may  be,  to 
select  subjects  less  exclusively  painful.  No  doubt  many  of 
the  greatest  effects  of  art  have  been  achieved  by  the  treat* 
ment  of  suffering,  but  it  needs  the  master's  hand  to 
achieve  them.  This  is  a  truth  which  seems  to  us  too  much 
overlooked  by  authors  in  our  day,  and  it  is  only  fair  to 
E.  M.  Archer  *'  to  say  that  in  her  error,  as  we  think  it, 
she  has  but  followed  in  the  steps  of  many  who,  from 
longer  experience,  might  be  expected  to  know  better. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK 


XROIXO  JULY  17. 


recent  years.  In  1857  the  sea-going  shinninir  aF  nr  . 
counted  to  67,740  ton,  ;  f„  TC' 

Between  1835  and  1865  its  aggregate  tradA 

five  million  to  twenty-five  million^  dollars ;  in  18^it^  j 

risen  to  fifty  millions.  *  ^ 

Wo  are  glad  to  see  Erewh(m  in  a  third  and 
edition  The  author  of  thi.  very  clever  saUre  cort^u  « 
wror  into  which  many  have  fallen,  in  supposing  Zt  ^ 
WM  suggested  by  another  very  clever  publication 

V  h®  »»y».  “  with  the  eicepS 

of  the  last  twenty  pages  and  a  sentence  or  two  insUsS 
from  time  to  time  here  and  there  throughout  the  book 
before  the  first  advertisement  of  ‘  The  Coming  Bacs  ’  si 
peered.  ...  I  purposely  avoided  looking  into  it  nnul 
I  had  sent  back  my  last  revises  to  the  printer.” 

The  new  edition  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Letten  on  Dmm. 
ology  and  Witchcraft  is  well  printed  and  supplied  with 
a  few  engravings. 


American  Annual  Cjelopaedia  and  Reglater  of  Important  Eventa  of  tta« 
Year  1871.  Vol.  XI.  (Royal  8vo,  pp.  It,  811.)  New  York:  Appleton. 
Black,  William. — A  Daughter  of  HetL  Elerenth  and  Cheaper  jSdition, 
Reylaed.  (Crown  8to,  pp.  481,  Sa.)  Sampeon  Low  and  Co. 
Blackmore,  R.  D.— The  Maid  of  Sker.  In  Three  Volomea.  (Crown  8to, 
pp.  319, 324,  304,  3ls.  6<L)  Blackwood. 

*Braee,  Charles  Loring  — The  Dangerous  Classes  of  New  York,  and  Twenty 
Years’  Work  among  Them.  (Oown  Sto,  pp.  448.)  New  Yoric: 
Wynkoop  and  Hallenbcck.  London:  TrUbner. 

Erewhun ;  or.  Over  the  Range.  Third  Edition.  (Crown  8to,  pp.  xil,  244, 
2a  fid.)  Triibner. 

Fowls,  Rev.  Edmund.— First  Easy  Latin  Beading  Book.  (Feap.  8to, 
pb.  viii,  240,  5s.)  Longmans. 

*Kingsrey,  Charles. -Town  Geology.  (Oown  8to,  pp.  Iri,  239,  3s.  (hL) 
Strahan. 

*Lamon,  Ward  H  —The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  from  his  Birth  to  his 
Inauguration  as  I*resident.  With  Illustrations.  (Royal  8to,  pp.  zir, 
547,  kls.)  Boston  :  Osgood.  London  :  Triibner. 

Little  Folks;  a  Magazine  for  the  Young.  YoL  111.  (4to,  pp.Tiii,  416,  Ss. 
Cassell. 

MacKenna,  Stephen  J.— Off  Parade.  In  Three  Yolomes.  (Crown  8to, 
pp.  .329,  323,  332,  3l8.  6d.)  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Patterson.  W.  J.— Statements  relating  to  the  Home  and  Foreign  Trade  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada ;  also.  Annual  Report  of  the  Commerce  of 
Montreal  for  1871.  (Sto,  pp.  130, 25  cents.)  Montreal :  GosettsOlBoe. 
Pratt,  William.— A  I*hysician>  Sermon  to  Young  Men.  (Sto,  pp.  32,  Is.) 
Bailli^re,  Tindall,  and  Cox. 

Soott,  Sir  Walter.— Demonology  and  Witcbcrafl.  Illustrated.  (Oown 
8to,  pp.  xi,  406,  6s.)  Tegg. 

Stubbs,  William,  Edited  by. — Memoriale  Fratris  Walterl  de  Coventria. 
Yol.  I.  (Royal  8vo,  pp.  1,  464,  lOs.)  Longmans. 

[*  Reserved  for  separate  notiee.] 

Every  historical  manuscript  edited  by  Professor  Stubbs 
isy  if  only  by  reason  of  his  editing  it,  a  welcome  addition 
to  our  store  of  material  for  understanding  the  history  of 
our  country ;  and  the  first  volume  of  the  Memoriale  Fratris 
WdUen  de  Coven  tna^  that  he  has  contributed  to  the  series 
of  Chronicles  and  Memorials  that  are  being  issued  by  the 
Master  of  the  Bolls,  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The 
narrative  contained  in  this  volume,  however,  is  almost 
entirely  a  compilation  from  other  works,  and,  therefore, 
throws  comparatively  little  light  on  the  progress  of  affairs. 
The  best  and  most  original  part  of  Walter  of  Coventry's 
work  will  be  contained  in  the  second  volume,  to  which 
Professor  Stubbs  will  furnish  a  preface  of  **  historical 
speculations  ”  that  is  likely  to  be  far  more  valuable  than 
the  book  itself. 

The  American  Annual  Cyclopaedia  is,  in  the  main,  an 
excellent  work,  **  embracing  political,  civil,  military,  and 
social  affairs,  public  documents,  biography,  statistics,  com¬ 
merce,  finance,  literature,  science,  agriculture,  an<l  me¬ 
chanical  industry.”  Each  yearly  volume  gives  a  succinct 
account  of  the  progress  of  events  in  each  of  these  depart¬ 
ments,  and,  while  it  especially  illustrates  American  history, 
is  fairly  supplied  with  information  about  the  affairs  of 
other  countries.  This  latter  is  not  always  accurate.  Thus 
a  memoir  of  Dr  Earl  Marx,  besides  many  authentic  details, 
announces  that  he  **  died  in  London,  September  5,  1871 
and  in  the  article  on  Great  Britain  we  are  informe(l  that  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  is  **  the  leader  of  the  Radical  wing  of  the 
Liberals,”  and  that  **  he  steps  into  the  place,  as  a  tribune 
of  the  people,  which  John  Bright  has  been  compelled  by 
failing  health  to  vacate,  with  brighter  prospects  and  a 
larger  scope  for  action  than  greeted  that  great  leader  when 
he  began  his  agitation  for  reform.”  By  English  readers,  how¬ 
ever,  the  book  will  be  chiefly  used  for  its  American  details, 
and  these,  we  think,  may  relied  on.  They  are  copious 
and  well-arranged. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  statistics  in  Mr  Patterson's 
Home  and  Foreign  Trade  of  Canada^  tending  to  show  the 
very  great  progress  of  our  North-American  colonies  iu 


Idttle  Folks,  of  which  the  third  half-yearly  volume  is 
before  us,  is  as  copiously  illustrated  as  ever.  A  new  fes- 
ture  in  the  magaxine  is  Sunday  reading  suitable  for  that 
quiet  holy-day  wheu  the  world  seems  all  at  rest,  and,  work 
and  lessons  set  aside,  you  may  long  for  something  better 
than  mere  every-day  *  funny  stories ”  but  the  funny 
stories,  the  riddles  and  songs,  and  other  fare  that  little 
folks  like  best,  are  not  neglect^. 

Mr  Fowle’s  First  Ea>sy  Latin  Beading  Book  answers  to 
its  title,  and  appears  to  be  a  very  useful  volume  for  small 
schoolboys. 


Mb  G.  a.  Lawson's  Statue  or  Lobd  Duwdohild.— The 
finished  cast  for  a  bronze  statne  of  the  late  Earl  of  Don- 
donald,  eight  feet  high,  to  be  erected  in  Valparaiso,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  great  services  the  gallant  admiral 
rendered  to  the  Chilian  Republic,  is  now  on  view  in  the 
studio  of  Mr  G.  A.  Lawson,  9  Lower  Seymour-itreet,  Port- 
man-square.  This  is  a  work  of  high  artistic  exo^ence, 
and  it  has  been  pronounced  by  those  who  knew  Lord  Dun- 
donald  intimately,  in  middle  life,  to  be  the  most  charac¬ 
teristic  likeness  of  him  at  that  period  that  haa  ever  been 
produced.  In  order  fully  to  express  the  superabimdant 
mental  and  physical  energy  that  was  so  predominating  an 
element  in  Lord  Dundonald's  character,  the  sculptor  has 
represented  him  in  the  heat  of  action,  every  muade  of  the 
body,  and  even  every  fold  of  the  drapery,  being  iratinct 
with  life  and  movement.  The  pose  of  the  whole  figure, 
and  the  strong  emotion  that  strains  every  feature  of  the 
countenance,  tell  of  the  delight  that  the  daring  seaman 
felt  in  the  large  excitement  of  battle,  but  the  excitment 
is  controlled  and  tempered  by  a  sense  of  command,  and  o 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  laid  upon  the  comman  er. 
We  are  not  surprised  that  many  who  have 
statue  regret  that  it  is  to  leave  this  country.  What*  J 
the  way,  has  become  of  the  project  started  some  yea 
ago  for  the  erection  of  a  statue  of  Lord  Dundonald 
London  ? 


•\OBE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVTHO 

J  the  FRAITORIUM.”  Size,  33  feet  by  22  leet 

With  other  pictures  at  the  Dobe  Gallebt,  35  New  Bon<I-«lreet. 


Now  ready,  88  pages,  8vo,  price  If. ;  In  doth.  2f , 

THE  WOMAN  QUESTION. 

PAPERS  REPRINTED  FROM  THE  ‘EXAMINER- 

CONTENTS:  u-TbeWoiSf* 

B  Female  Franchise;  Women’s  Electoral  Women  a^ 

tlon;’*  The  Vice  of  Contentment;  'J Th* 

Dowries;  The  Law  of  Breach  of  Promiw,  ^ Jhers’ 

Lse;  Rising  in  Life;  The  Education  of  euHtled 

I  “  Papers  reprinted  from  the  ‘  connected  nitk  ^ 

An  Question,”  embrace  •  in  a  rffT 

rtant  aubject  Some  of  tliese  topics  ff® eminently  "jSws 
>al  manner,  and  the  Pape m. 

.  .  .  The  pamphlet  merits  t  he  *®'^®“*,**  the  minds  of 
and  we  are  ninch  raistoken  J***®*  a 

w  views  on  this  great  subject.  — The  Metropo 

G.  H.  LAPHAM,  9  Wellington  street,  Stra»d. 
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thirty-third  report 

OF 

the  city  BANli,  LONDON, 

At  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Shareholders,  held  at  the 
London  Tavern,  on  Tuesday,  16th  July,  1872. 

DinKCTOR3. 

JOHN  JONES,  Esg.,  Chairman. 


B7  Balance  brought  down,  after  proriding  for  bad  and 
doubtful  Debts,  rlx. : 

Surplus  Profit  brought  forward  flromlast  Half-Tear^.... 
Since  added  •••,. 


Al.es?  7  s 
60.11S  17  2 


If- 


Henry  VIgurs  East,  Esq. 

John  Hackblook,  Esq. 

Andrew  Lawne,  Esq. 

Kobert  Lloyd,  Esq. 

William.  McArtliur,  Eso.,  M.P. 
William  Mscnaughtan,  Esq. 


Joaouin  de  Mancha,  Rs  q. 
William  Simpson,  Esq. 
Jonathan  Thorp.  Esq. 
James  E.  Vanner,  Esq. 
Geoige  Young,  Esq. 


MAHAOBR. 

Alfred  George  Kennedy. 
BRA.NCH  MAItAOBBB. 


£01,950  4  7 

We  hare  examined,  and  approred,  the  abore  Accounts, 

OWEN  LEWIS,)  Andltora 
JOHN  CUBBY,; 

THE  CITY  BANK,  LONDON. 


INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER,  AD.  1855. 


Head  Office .  (Comer  of  Finch  lane),  Threadneedle-streot 

( No.  34  Old  Bond-street. 


Edward  O.  Mullins,  No.  34  Old  Bond-street 

Alfred  Gliddoc,  Noa  159  and  KK)  Tottenluuu-oourt-road. 


William  Herbage.  No.  25  Ludgate-hiii. 

The  ‘‘Ulster  of  Shareholders"  and  "  Begister  of  Transfers*’ baring 
bcM  doly  suthenticated,  the  following  Report  was  read,  riz. 

Dilators  present  herewith  for  the  Six  Months  ending  30th  June, 
1872.  scrounts  of  *  Liabilities  and  Assets  ’  and  *  Profit  and  Loss,’  which 
*how  thst,  after  providing  for  Interest  on  Current  and  Deposit  Accounts 
And  for  Had  and  Doubtful  Debts,  the  gross  Profits,  including  the  Balance 
■  brought  forward  on  Ist  January  last,  amount  to  £61,950  4s.  7d.  Current 
Ex^set  and  Kebate  of  Interest  on  Bills  discounted  but  not  yet  due  haring 
alsobeen  prodded  for,  the  Directors  declare  for  the  Half-Year  ending  30th 
June  1872,  a  Dividend,  free  of  Income  Tax,  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per 
annnm  on  £500,000  paid  np  CapiUl.  and  add  £10,000  to  the  Reserved  Fund, 
which  is  thereby  increased  to  £120,000. 

•<  The  Dividend  will  be  payable  on  and  after  the  23rd  instant. 

•<Tbe  Shardiolderi  are  aware  that  the  Subscribed  Capital  of  the  Bank  Is 
£I  000,000  storliiur  upon  50,000  Shares  of  £20  eadi,  of  which  £10  hare  been 
paid apon each  Snare:  and  that  under  the  authority  of  an  Extraordinary 
General  Meeting  of  Shareholders,  held  19th  July,  1864,  and  the  sanetion  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade,  an  Increase  of 
Capital  to  One  Million  sterling  additional  was  authorised  for  ereation.  at 
such  times  and  upon  such  terms  as  the  Directors  mtoht  determine.  The 
Directors  have  decided  that,  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Bank,  It  is  now 
desirable  to  act  under  the  authority  for  the  creation  of  additional  Capital, 
and  to  offer,  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Proprietors  registered  9nd  July 
instant,  pro  rata,  at  a  premium  of  £2  per  Share,  10,000  new  Shares  of  €20 
each,  npon  which  £10  will  be  called  up  by  instalments,  as  explained  in 
detail  in  a  CirenUr  forwarded  to  each  Proprietor.  The  amount  received  for 
Premlom  will  be  added  to  the  Reserved  Fund. 

"  Tbs  Directors  retiring  npon  this  occasion  are  Mr  Henry  V.  East,  Mr  Wm. 
Maenaughtao.  and  Mr  George  Young,  who,  being  eligible,  offer  themselves  I 
for  re-eleotion.*' 


"  The  Anditors,  Mr  Owen  Lewis  and  Mr  John  Curry,  also  tender  their 
services  for  the  ensning  year.” 

The  Dividend  was  then  declared,  for  the  Half  Year  ending  the  30th  Jnne 
last,  at  and  after  the  rate  of  £  lO  per  cent  per  annum  on  thepiaid-ap  OnitaL 
free  of  Income  Tax. 
it  wae  Resolved  nnanimonsly — 

“That  the  Report  now  read  be  received  and  adopted.** 

"^e  following  Direotorajiaving  retired  by  rotation,  were  nnanimonsly 
Toong*^'  ^  ‘  ^  •  East,  Mr  Wm.  Macaaughtmi,  and  Mr  George 

Hr  John  Curry  were  re-elected  Anditors  of  the 
with  the  usual  remuneration. 

Resolved  unanimously — 

•  thanks  of  the  Shareholders  be  presented  to  the  Chairman 

knslnesiof^**^  the  efficient  manner  in  which  they  have  conducted  the 

•*  *•"“  ““  ““»««•■  SecreUrx. 

£sd  to  the  Anditors  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties  on  our  behalf.  ** 

-  ..  „(Sig®«d)  JOHN  JONES,  Chairman. 

A.xtricted  ftom  the  Minutes.  C.  J.  WORTH,  Secretary. 

THE  CITY  BANK,  LONDON. 

liabilities  and  assets  on  the  30th  JUNE,  1872. 

To  *10  per  Share  on  60,000  Shares  .....  £500,000  0  0 

To  ®f  Re^rved  Fund  .  110.000  0  0 

Bank  on  Current  and  Deposit 

To  . £3.114,957  9  0 

Cash  in  hand, 

wrs  Bills,  and  approred  Securities  3,0I7,.300  15  4 

^vidiM  f*^K’  N?’’  ^***  ®**“tc*  that  Account,  after  ^  ^ 

^  doubtful  Debts,  viz. : 

^l^l^_y®‘*>«>ugbt  forward  from  last 


SineeaddM  .  ^^837  7  6 

““®®  .  00,112  17  2 


01,950  4  7 


O  £6,804,206  9  5 

^  India  Debentures,  and  Govem- 

Jy  Shi  S^IritiM*  Engiand,’ iind  Vt  Ca^  Mo|746  14  10 

heiik  rr»inll!?i  *“®[“dlng  BUls  discounted  and  Loans  ...  5,703,439  9  10 
Toltenh.™!!?  1?  Threadneedle  street.  Did  Bond-street, 

FUtuna  nnd  Ludgate  hill ;  Furniture, 

^  .  46,097  13  0 

£6,804,208  9  5 

AND  LOS.S  ACCOUNT, 

^  Dr.  * Half-Year  ending  the  30th  June,  1872. 

including  Salaries,  Rent,  Stationery, 
n.  *!*penses.  I**‘oportiou  of  Buildiug 

ToAiu^uSrimS  "  . .  19.008  11  7 

..  ll*b»te  on  miu  L<oss  New  Account,  being 

To  Amount  transLi!^®?“*®?  due . . .7  6.85S  18  10  , 

Ta  iu*‘OOOOtlreadv*I^K*®  Il**«'^ed  Fund  in  addition  to 

To  Diridend  A^A.?l.."®.®'‘®dit  of  that  Account .  10.000  0  0 


•v  t^ridend  .  *nat  Account . 

•'to  of  £10  n*.  payment  of  a  LHvidend  at  the 

Ta  ^ im*d  UD  Cmnoli upon  £500,000,  amount 

“P®?  50.000  ShH^  ..  . . 

Account  ....  *  ffensferr^  to  Profit  niid  Ix)3s  New 


2,002  14 
£01,050  4 


I  No.  34  Old  Bond-street. 

Nos.  159  A  100  Tottenham-oourt-ioad* 

No.  25  Ludgate-hi^^^-^: 

Subscribed  Capital  (50,000  Shares  of  £20  each),  £1,000,000;  Paid  np 
CimitaL  £500,000;  Reservra  Fond,  £120,000. 

Current  Aeooants  are  made  up  to  the  30th  of  Jane  and  the  Slit  of 
December,  in  each  year ;  and  if  the  Credit  Balance  shall  not,  at  any  time 
during  the  half-year,  have  been  below  £500,  Interest  at  the  rate  of  2  per 
cent,  per  annum  is  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly  Balances.  If  not 
below  £200,  Interest  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent,  per  annum  is  allowed  on  the 
minimum  Monthly  Balances :  but  if  under  £200,  no  Interest  is  allowed ;  in 
oases  where  a  remnnerattve  Balance  is  not  maintained,  a  small  charge  for 
Commission  is  made.  Parties  keeping  Cnrrent  Accounts  have  the  privilege 
of  drawing  Cheques^of  haring  approved  Bills  disoounted— of  obtaininig 
Ix>an8  upon  negociable  Securities— of  depositing  Bills,  Coupons,  Ac.,  for 
collection,— ana  of  lodging  deeds  and  otlw  valuable  property  in  the  Fire* 
proof  Strong-Rooms  for  safe  custody. 

Deposit  Accounts.— Money,  in  amounts  of  £10  and  npwards,  is  reeehred 
from  the  pablio  generally,— subject  to  seven  days*  notice  of  withdrawal^  yid 
Interest  is  allowed  thereon  at  the  current  rate  or  the  day/  the  Benkaotim^ 
any  change  in  the  rate  of  interest  by  Advertisement  in  one  or  more  of  the 
leading  I^don  Newapapers.  If  the  nsoney  be  withdrawn  within  a  f^t* 
ni^t,  no  Interest  is  allowed.  Persons  having  Cnrrent  Aoooonts  can  tranner 
any  portion  of  their  Credit  Balanoe  to  Depemt  Aeooont. 

The  Agency  of  Country  and  Foreign  Banks,  whether  Joint  Stock  Off 
Private,  u  undertaken  bv  the  Bank. 

Letted  of  Credit,  payable  at  any  of  the  chief  Commercial  Towns  imd 
Cities  of  the  Worid  are  granted.  Mercantile  ai^  Marginal  Credits  are  also 
granted  by  the  Bank. 

Circular  Notes  are  issued  by  the  Bank,  addressed  to  aU,  and  payable  at 
any,  of  the  places  on  the  Contiaewt  where  the  Bank  has  an  Agent. 

Dividends,  Ac.,  on  Government  and  other  Btodks,  Annniues,  Pensions, 
fee.,  are  received  for  onstomers  of  the  Bank  without  charge ;  the  purohase 
and  sale  of  Stocks,  Shares,  and  Securities  are  also  undertaken ;  and  everj 
description  of  Banking  business  is  transacted. 

The  Officers  and  Clmiu  of  the  Bank  are  pledged  not  to  disclose  the  trani- 
aetions  of  any  of  its  onstomers. 

London,  July  10th,  187A 


ANNUAL  SUMMER  SALE. 

DEBENEAM  and  FREEBODY  beg  to  announce  their 
nsusl  Sale  of  SURPLUS  and  FANCY  STOCK  at  reduced  prioea 
during  the  month  of  JULY.  All  goods  at  all  liable  to  depreciation  are 
marked  CLEARANCE  PRICES. 

Special  attention  is  Invited  to  COSTUMES,  MANTLES,  LINGERIE. 
EMBROIDERIES,  and  other  MADE-UP  GOODS.  A  variety  of  useful 
and  inexpensive  goods  will  be  found  in  each  department. 

Catalogue*  containing  details  of  the  Stock  forwarded  post  fires  on  appUca* 
tion. 

DEBENHAM  and  FREEBODY, 

8IU  MERCERS  AND  GENERAL  WAREHOUSEMEN, 

WIGMORE  STREET  AND  WELBECK  STREET,  LONDON. 


C  H  LO  RAL  U  M, 

TEE  SAFE  HOUSEHOLD  DISIHFEOTANT. 

CHLORALUM  is  Odourless  Deodorizer. 

CHLORALUM  is  Non-poisonous. 

.CHLORALUM  is  Safeguard  from  Infection. 
CHLORALUM  is  Safe. 

LIQUID— POWDER— WOOL. 

THE  CHLORALUM  COMPANY,  1  Great  Wlnchesler-street-bulldinp. 


ILFELD  PARQUET  FLOORS. 

Universally  acknowledged  to  be 

THE  BEST  FLOORING  EVER  PRODUCED,,  and  for  which 

TEN  PRIZE  MEDALS  HAVE  BEEN  AWARDED. 

Pabqcit  Floobixo  MAKurACTcaiBs  TO  His  iMrKBiAL  Maxbstt 

TUB  EuriBOB,  AND  ALL  IHB  CoUHTS,  PUBLIC  BCILDIHGS, 

AND  Mcsbuxs  or  OBBXAirr. 

Pattern  Books,  Price  Lists,  Samplec,  and  every  information  may  be  obUiued 
on  appUcatiou  to  the 

SOLE  A8ENTS,  BORN  AND  CO.,  13  BERNERS  STREET,  LONDON,  «. 
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Issue  of  20,000  Ten  per  Cent.  Preferred  Shares 

£10  each  of  the 


BEARING  10  PER  CENT.  INTEREST 


Share  Capital^  £2.00,000  in  20,000  Ten  per  Cent.  Preferred  Shares  of  £\q  each 

(Now  offered  for  Subscription,  and  on  which  Interest^  at  the  rate  of  £7  per  Cent,  per  annum 

will  be  paid  during  the  construction  of  the  Works.) 

£150,000,  in  15,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  d£^10  each,  of  which  14,917  are  appropriated.  Payment-— 
£1  on  Application ;  £4  on  Allotment ;  £2  10s.  on  the  1st  October,  and  £2  10s.  on  the 


ereat  need  of  Water  as  Cadiz  Itself,  and  lie  on  the 
direct  route  of  the  main  service  pi^  intended  for 
that  city. 

To  supply  this  deficiency  Don  If  atlas  del  Cacho 
obtained  a  concession  from  the  Municipality  of 
Cadiz  for  bringing  the  Water  from  the  Springs  of 
La  Piedad  to  Cadiz  in  pipes,  with  a  sufl&clent 

Pressure  to  supply  the  top  storevs  of  the  highest 
uildings  in  the  town,  and  granting  him  a  mono¬ 
poly  for  the  supply  of  the  town  for  a  period  of  99 
years. 

The  tariff  allowed  by  the  concession  is  a  very 
advantageous  one,  the  rates  being  nearly  three 
times  as  high  as  in  Paris,  London,  and  most 
large  towns.  Don  Matias  del  Cacho  likewise 
obtained  from  the  Municipality  of  Puerto  Santa 
Maria  a  cession  to  him  of  all  their  Water  r^bts 
and  of  the  lands  required  for  the  purposes  of  the 
works.  A  considerable  amount  oi  work  has 
already  been  executed,  and  there  is  a  large 
quantity  of  valuable  plant  and  material  on  the 
ground. 

These  Concessions,  with  the  works  already 
executed,  the  land,  property,  plant,  and  ma¬ 
terials  connected  therewith,  together  with  the 
Caution  Money  of  1,000,000  reals  Spanish 
Three  per  Cents,  deposited  with  the  Municipality 
of  Cadiz,  have  been  transferred  to  this  Company 
free  from  all  liabilties,  mortgages,  and  other 
charges,  for  the  sum  of  £40,000  in  cash,  and 
£50,000  in  ordinary  shares. 

The  accompanving  Report  from  the  Enginee*. 
Mr  Valentine  Bell,  M.I.C.K.,  explains  very  fully 
the  privileges 
cessfonaire,  tl 


DIBECTORS. 

William  Hawes,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  17  Montague-' 
place,  W.C.,  London,  Chairman. 

John  Sale  Barker,  Esq.,  Director  of  the 
West  Middlesex  Waterworks,  London,  g 

James  Brunlees,  Esq.,  M.I.C.E.,  5  Victoria-  >2 
street,  Westminster,  S.W.  y  9 

Henry  W.  Chisholm,  Warden  of  the  Stan- 1  m 
dards,  21  Hare  wood-square,  N.W.,  I  a 
London.  I 

Samuel  Slater,  Esq.,  36a  Moorgate-street,  I 
E.C.,  London.  / 

Senor  Don  Jose  Maria  Del  Toro  y  Castro,^ 

First  Alcalde  of  Cadiz.,  Commander  of 
the  Order  of  Carlos  III.  m 

Senor  Don  Jose  Gutierrez  y  Gutierrez,  Third  € 
Alcalde  of  Cadiz,  Conunander  of  the  V  ^ 
Order  of  Isabel.  q 

Senor  Don  Antonio  Alvarez  Jimenez,  Mem-  m 
ber  of  the  Cortes  and  Provincial  Deputy, 
Commander  of  the  Order  of  Isabel.  j 

BItOIItBXR. 

Valentine  G.  Bell,  Esq.,  G.E.,  17  Buckingham" 
street.  Strand,  W.C.,  London. 

CONTRACTOBS. 

Messrs  Barnett  and  Gale,  3  Westmlnster-Cham. 
hers.  Victoria-street,  S.W ,  London. 

B.tNKBRS. 

Messrs  Robarts,  Lubbock,  and  Co.,  15  Lombard- 
street,  E.C.,  London. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs  G.  S.  and  H.  Brandon,  15  Essex-strect, 
Strand,  W.C.,  London. 

AUDITOnS. 

Messrs  Chatteris.  Nichols,  and  Chatteris,  1 
Gresham-buildings,  Basinghall-street,  E.C^ 
London. 

BROKBBS. 

Messrs  Geo.  Bumand  and  Co.,  69  Lombard-street, 
£.C.(  London. 

SBCRBTABT. 

Mr  B.  G.  Kinncar. 

OFFICBS. 

i  Skinner’s-place,  Queen  Victoria- street,  E.C., 
London. 


directors,  therefore,  feel  that  thej  can  conlhlentJy 
recommend  these  Preferred  Shares  as  a  most  adran- 
tax'  ous  Investment. 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  £7  per  cent,  per  annam  oa 
the  Preferred  Shares  now  for  subscription  will  be 
payah'e  on  each  instalment,  from  the  date  of  payment 
thereof  until  the  works  are  completed. 

The  whole  or  any  of  the  insta'ments  may  be  paid  In 
advance,  in  which  cese  interest  on  the  raU  amount 
paid  will  accrue  from  the  date  of  payment. 

Failure  to  pay  any  instalmant  at  the  due  date  will 
render  all  previoui  payments  liable  to  forfeiture. 

In  the  event  of  no  allotment  beina  made  to  any 
applicant,  the  deposit  paid  will  be  returned  forthwits 
without  deduction;  end  should  e  smaller  numbw 
ban  that  applied  for  he  allotted,  'the  balance  of  the 
sum  depositi  on  application  will  be  applied  tovaidi 
payment  of  the  amount  doe  on  allotment. 

The  Articles  of  Association  and  Contract,  and  No- 
taiial  translations  of  the  Concessions,  can  be  leen  at 
the  offices  of  the  Solicitors  to  the  Company,  15,  Esaax- 
street.  Strand,  W.C..  London. 

Application*,  which  must  be  accomj^ied  by  the 
remittance  of  £1  for  each  share  appHod  for,  must  bs 
made  on  the  annexed  form,  and  forwarded  to  the 
Bankers  of  the  Company,  Mesars.  Robarts,  Lubbock, 
and  Co.,  15,  Lombard-street,  E.C.,  London. 

Prospectuses  and  forms  of  application  nn  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Bankers,  Brokers,  and  SoUdtori,  aad 
from  the  Secretary,  at  the  offlcea  of  the  (^pany, 
4,  Skinner's-place,  Sise-lane,  Queen  Vietoria-itreet, 
E.C.,  London.— By  order  of  the  Board. 

WM.  HAWES.  Chairman. 

B.  Q.  KIMNEAB,  Secretary. 

London,  July  18, 1878. 

The  following  Contracta  have  been 

Ist  An  indenture  made  between  Don  Mauai  del 
Cecho  of  the  one  part,  and  the  .Company  of  the 


have  already  been 

_  of  progress,  the 

quality  and  quantity  of  the  Water  to  be  obtained 
and  supplied,  and  the  works  required  to  be  con¬ 
structed  to  complete  the  undertaking. 

The  Directors  have  entered  into  a  Contract  with 
Messrs  Barnett  and  Gale  to  complete  the  whole 
of  the  works  according  to  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions  prepared  by  the  Company’s  Engineer  within 
a  term  of  18  montha  They  are  already  actively 
engaged  in  the  construction  thereof. 

Dividing  the  total  proposed  expenditure  of  this 
Company  (£4.50,000)  by  the  population  to  be  sup¬ 
plied,  namely,  133,000.  as  given  in  Mr  Beil's  report, 
shows  an  expenditure  of  £3  lOs.  per  head,  which 
compares  favourably  with  that  of  other  cities. 

Per  head.  Population. 
London  has  expended  about  £4.  3.:i00.000 

Liverpool  „  4.  500,000 

Glasgow  „  3  lOa.  600,000 

Bradford  „  7.  150,000 

Halifax  „  5.  100,000 

Dundee  „  6.  120,000 

Cadiz,  proposed  „  3  lOs.  130,000 

The  following  calculation  of  the  income  to  be 
derived  from  this  outlay  is  based  on  a  consumption 
of  only  twelve  gallons  per  head  per  diem,  or  less 


1873* 

Sri  A  contract  between  the  (3omDMy 
part,  aud  Mestrs  Barnett  and  Gale  of  the  other  part, 
dated  the  15th  day  of  June,  1878. 

THE  CADIZ  WATER  WORKS  COMPANY 
(LIMITED> 

Form  of  Application  fob  Tbn  pib  Cini* 
Prbfbbbbd  Sharia 

To  the  Directors  of  the  Ca^lix  Waterworits  Company 
(Limited).  the 

Gentlemen,  —  Having  paid  to  yow  Bwkw  w 
deposit  of  £1  per  share,  I 
will  allot  to  me  Ten  per  Cent 

Shares  of  £10  each  in  the  Cadiz  Wat«  W 
pany  (Limited),  and  I  hereby  agree  to  ^ 

■liares  or  any  less  number  that  vou 
and  to  pay  the  further  julv!  WTi. 

mentioned  in  the  Pros]>ectai,  dated  13 
and  1  anlhorlse  you  to  place  my,?*®®  ^ 

of  Shareholders  for  the  SiiarM  allotted  • 


PROSPECTUS. 

Cadiz,  the  Liverpool  of  Spain,  and  one  of  the 
principal  ports  of  Europe,  is  entirely  without  any 
proper  Water  supply. 

All  attempts  to  obtain  Water  in  or  near  the 
town  by  boring  or  sinking  wells  have  entirely 
failed. 

The  cisterns  established  under  most  of  the 
houses  for  collecting  and  storing  the  rain  water 
give  only  an  uncertidn  supply  of  Inferior  quality, 
and  are  always  dry  iu  the  not  season,  when  Water 
is  most  wanted.  The  cost,  too,  of  raising  the 
Water  to  the  upper  storeys  of  the  houses  is  con¬ 
siderable,  a  man  being  kept  in  most  houses  espe¬ 
cially  for  this  purpose. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Water  used  in  Cadiz  is 
■  '  '*  of  La  Piedad,  being 


procured  from  the  springs  of  La  Piedad,  being 
brought  by  rail  and  by  sea  from  Puerto  Santa 
Maria  in  larue.barrels  containing  550  litres  each. 
This  Water  is  sold  to  the  water-carriers  at  an 
average  rate  of  about  15  francs  per  cubic  metre, 
and  retailed  by  these  at  an  average  rate  of  about 
30  francs  per  metre,  equal  I^.  per  gallon. 

So  great  at  times  is  the  distress  at  Cadiz  for 


So  great  at  times  Is  tl 
want  of  Water  that  the  municipality  is  forced 
to  make  gratuitous  distributions  of  Water  to  the 
poor  of  the  town. 

The  vessels  which  start  from  Cadiz  for  the 
various  .‘ports  of  Europe  and  America  (to  the 
nnmber  of  about  6,000  annually,  with  a  tonnage 
of  nearly  1,000,000  tons)  are  unable  to  get  thdr 
Water  supplies  at  this  {Mrt,  and  are  for^  to  put 
into  other  ports  for  this  purpose. 

Two  oonuderable  towns,  Puerto  Real  and  San 
Fernando,  besides  the  Arsenal  of  La  Carraca  and 
»  large  suburban  popnUtion  at  Cadiz,  are  in  as 


Leaves  a  Nett  Annual  Revenue  of... £49,420  0  0 
Based  on  less  than  one-half  of  the  ordinary  average 
consumption  of  water. 

The  annual  revenue  will  be  appropriated— 1st.  To 
the  payment  of  interest  on  £100,000  Debentnrra  pro- 
potra  to  be  issued  when  one  half  of  the  works  are 
comp'eted ;  Sod.  to  the  payment  of  10  p.-r  cent,  interest 
on  tlis  Prtferred  Sharea  now  for  subacrlption  {  8nl.  to 


■  .  / 
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-rv^TlTUTE  of  PAINTERS  ir. 

T  WATER  COLOURS  will  Cioje  on  SATUR- 
next.  AdmUtlon.  !•.  CaUl^e,  6d. 
M^PallmaU,  near  St  Jamea  a  Palace. 

JAMES  FAHEY.  Secretary. 


FOR 


xtational  institution 

N  diseases  of  the  skin. 


10 

and 

tUl 


attend  at  227  Gray**-Inn-road,  Kingr’i^ 
on" Mondays  and  Thursdays,  and  at  10 
rtreet  Alwate,  on  Wednesdays  i 
»  eyenlng,  ftom  Six 

Itf  IflA. 

free  to  the  necessitous  poor :  payment  required 
from  other  applicants. 

THOMAS  ROBINSON,  Hon.  Sec 


fmperial  fire  insurance 

L  COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-stwet,  B.C.,  ^d  18  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  S.W. 

Capital,  «,800,00a  Paid-up  and  InTcatcd, 
^  ’  £7001000. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 


PH(ENIX  FIRE-OFFICE,  Lombard 
street  and  Charlng-oross,  London.  Esta 
blished  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements, 
losaranees  effected  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary. 


Law  life  assurance 

SOCIETY,  Fleet  street,  London.— 
Established  1823* 

InTcated  Assets  on  31st  December,  1871  .£5,304,058 
Income  for  the  past  year .  502,969 

Policies  effected  during  the  present  year  on  the 
participating  scale  of  premium  will  snare  in  the 
profits  to  be  made  up  to  31st  December,  1874. 

Proqtectuses  and  forms  of  proposal  may  be 
obtained  on  application,  personally  or  by  letter,  to 

GRIFFITH  DAVIES,  Actuary. 

May,  1872. 


DEATH  OR  INJURY  FROM  ACCIDENT, 

WITH  THl  OOIfSSQUXHT 

LOSS  OF  TIME  AND  MONEY, 

PB07IDSD  VOB  BT  A  POUCT  OF  THB 

Sailway  Passengers  Assuranoe 
Company, 

AGAINST  ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


AI  ABRUAL  PATMBNT  OF  £8  TO  £8  SS. 
11I8CB1S£1,000  at  DBATH,  OB  ah  ALLOWANCl  AT 
tas  BATl  OF  £«  Pia  wibk  fob  ihjubt. 

^860,000  hare  been  Paid  as  Compensation, 

ONE  out  of  every  12  Annual  Policy  Holden 
boeoming  a  claimant  EACH  YEAS, 
for  partieulart  apply  to  the  Clorka  at  the 
Mwlway  Stations,  to  the  Local  Agenta. 
or  at  the  Offieea, 

84  CoRNHiLL  A  10  Regent  street, 
London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


QREAT  northern  RAILWAY. 
tourist  arrangements,  1872. 

CliniSut  tV  [p^tbe  issue  of  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd 

%tl3lsto5ibS"iS!!  ^ 

«^K?’}by«ieC 

. —  henry  OAKLEY,  General  Manager. 

I  D  L  A  N  D _ R  A  I  L  W  A  Y. 

arrangements,  1872. 

^  TBURVcLlJia  Secoxd,  and 

will  h*  In  #  ToDEwre  Iickets 

Por  October,  1872. 


IMPROVED  DWELLINGS  FOR  THE 
PEOPLE. 

rPHE  ARTIZANS*,  LABOURERS’, 
A  and  general  DWELLINGS  COMPANY 
(Limited). 

Capital,  £250,000.  Shares,  £10.  £3  paid  per 
^  Share. 

President— The  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTER. 

Local  Coubcil. 


Abditratobb. 
Right  Hon.  Earl 
Shaftesbury. 

Right  Hon.  Earl  Lich¬ 
field. 

Lord  Elcho,  M.P., 
Ao.,&c.,  Ae. 


Sir  Thos.  Rnsley,  M.P. 
Jacob  Bright,  Esq.,  M.P. 
!  John  Cheetham,  Esq., 
‘  lateM.P. 

W.  R.  Callender,  Jun., 
Esq.,  M.P. 


W.  SWINDLEHUBST,  Manager  and  Secretary. 

The  Company  is  especially  formed  to  erect  im¬ 
proved  workmen’s  dwellings  on  the  co-operative 
principle.  N  o  beershop  or  tavern  to  be  erected  on 
the  Company’s  property.  Deposits  at  5  per  cent, 
guarantee.  Iit)speotuseB  on  application,  enolos- 
ing  stamp. 

Office :  1  Great  College-street  (oppoelte  the  Honse 
of  LordsX  W^minster,  London. 

rpHE  BALLYCUMMISK  COPPER 

X  MINING  COMPANY,  Limited. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Share  List  in 
this  Company  will  close  on  Tuesday,  the  23rd,  for 
London,  and  on  Thursday,  the  25th,  for  Ireland 
and  the  country. 

85  Cheapside,  London,  July  19,  1872. 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  BrlndisL 


GIBRALTAR 

MALTA 

ALEXAN¬ 

DRIA 

ADEN 

BOMBAY 

OALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


Every  Thurs¬ 
day,  at  2  p.m. 

f  Every  Thurs- 
^  day,  at  2  p.m. 

Thursday,  Jnly^ 
4,  at  2  p.m., 
and  every 
alternate 
Th  ursday 
thereafter. 


I  Thursday,  July' 
AUSTRALIA  {  4,  at  2  p  m. 


NEW  ZEA 
LAND 
(Cargo  only.) 


Every  3Ionday 
at  5  a.m. 

Monday,  July 
15,  at  5  a.m., 

,  and  every 
alternate 
Mondaythere 
after. 

Monday,  July 
15,  at  5  a.m. 
and  every 
fourth  Mon¬ 
day  there 
after. 


and  every 
fourth  Thurs¬ 
day  there¬ 
after.  J 

And  all  Ports  at  which  the  British  India  Com 
pany’s  Steamers  call. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengers  who 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  eastward  of 
Suez  re-embarking  within  six  mouths  of  their 
arrival,  and  10  per  cent  to  those  re-embarking 
within  twelve  months. 

Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  BUliter-street,  E.C.  (South 
Italian  Railway  OffloeX 

For  Rates  of  Pasaage  Money  and  Freight, 
WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  MUCH  REDUCED, 
1^  all  other  information,  appjy  at  the  Co^any[s 


Offices,  122  Leadenhall-street,  London,  or 
place,  Southampton. 


iental- 


Tji  XTENSION  to  VENICE.  —  On 

X?J  Friday.  26th  July,  and  every  Friday  there* 
after,  one  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Com* 
pany’s  Steamers  will  leave  VENICE  for 
ANCONA.  BRINDISI,  and  ALEXANDRIA. 


E 


DGINGTON’S  GARDEN 

-  N  ETTING.  the  cheapest  and  most  durable. 

Id.  persquare  yard,  or  in  quantities  of  259,  500,  or 
1,000  yards,  carriaM  free. 
EOGINGTON’SMAKQUEES  and  GARDEN 
TENTS  are  the  prettiest. 

EDGINGTON’S  MARQUEES  for  hire  are 
the  most  handsome  and  capacious. 
EDGINGTON’S  RICK  CLOTHS  for  sixty- 
seven  years  have  maintained  their  celebrity  as 
tlie  best. 

A  quantity  of  good  second-hand  GOVERNMENT 
TENTS  for  sale,  cheap. 

Sample  of  material  free  on  application. 

Be  particular. -FREDERICK  EDGINGTON 
and  CO.,  52  Old  Kent  road,  London,  S.E. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  expe¬ 
rienced  dressmakers  and  milliners,  ready  to  travel 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purelmsers.  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or 
unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate 
execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
then;  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides 
materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the 
piece,  all  marked  In  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same 
rice  as  if  purchasM  at  the  London  General 
louming  Warehouse,  in  Regent-street.  Reason¬ 
able  estimates  also  given  for  household  monmlng 
at  a  grt‘at  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS* 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOUBNINa 
WAREHOUSE, 

245, 247, 249,  and  251  Begent-street. 


GBATEFUL-COMFOBTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

BSEAEFAST. 

*'  By  B  thorooffh  knowledge  of  the  natural  law* 
which  govern  ine  operations  of  digestion  and 
nutrition,  and  by  a  carefhl  application  of  the  fine 
properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr  Epps  has 

Srovldedonr  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
avoured  beverage  which  may  save  ns  many 
heavy  doctors’  blUs.”— Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Hade  simply  with  boiling  water  w  milk. 
Each  packet  is  labelled, 

J  AMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  Ilomosopathlo  (Htemists, 
London. 

Also  makers  of  Epps’s  Cacioine,  a  thin, 
refreshing  evening  beverage. 

AT ABLE  and  CO.’S  System  of  Busineoa 

-SMALL  PBOFITS.  All  goo 


In  plain  flgurea. 


goods  marked 


NOTICE. 

f^RETONNES.— CRETONNES. 

All  the  New  Patterns  for  1872. 

Just  received  from  Mulhouse  and  other  parts  of 
France.  Some  of  the  most  magnifloent  designs 
ever  introduced  in  England. 

Inspec^n  is  invited, 

^  or.  U  out  of  town,  patterns  sent 
Besides  these,  over  500  pieces  of  English  and 
French  Cretonnes  at  12M.  per  yard. 
Psttems  sen  t 

MAPLE  and  CO.,  Agents  for  the  Manufacturers. 
Wholesale  price  by  the  piece. 

MAPLE  and  CO.,  Tettenham-conrt  road. 


ENGLISH  CHINTZES. 

New  Patterns  for  1872. 

Very  Elegant  in  Design. 

Good  useful  Chintz,  from  0d.  to  Is.  per  yard. 
MAPI.E  and  CO. 


TARAWING-ROOM  and  DINING- 

^  BOOM  CURTAIN  MATERIALS 
of  every  description. 

Some  very  New  and  Choice  Goods. 

Wide  Satins  at  14a.  per  yard. 

The  Shanghai  Satin,  double  width.  Os.  Od.  per  yard 

MAPLE  and  CO. 

n  URTAINS,  DINING  and 
^  DRAWING-BOOM.  The  largest  and 
most  varied  stock  of  Curtain  Materials  in  Lon¬ 
don.— Good  all  wool  reps,  double  width,  2s.  Od. 
per  yard;  striped  reps,  all  wool,  and  donblo 
width,  from  3s.  3d.  per  yard.  This  material  does 
not  require  lining  nor  trimming.  Silks,  broca- 
tcUes,  satins,  of  itil  colours  and  widths;  also  the 
Shanghai  satin  and  the  Timbuotoo.  which  is 
double  width,  and  only  is.  lOjd.  per  yard. 


1  road. 

QABPETS.  TURKEY, 

MAPLE  A  CO. 

^ABPETS.  5  Guineas. 

MAPLE  A  CO. 

QABPETS. 

MAPLE  A  CO. 

gEDSTEADS. 

MAPLE  A  CO. 

QEDSTEADS. 

MAPLE  A  CO. 

J^EDSTEADS. 

MAPLE  A  CO. 

gED-ROOM  FURNITURE. 

MAPLE  A  CO. 

2^ed-room  furniture. 

MAPLE  A  CO. 

-qedroom  furniture. 

MAPLE  A  CO. 

1?URNITURE.  MAPLE  and  CO.— 

-P  Families  who  study  economy  and  durability 
and  elegance  should  visit  this  establishment 
before  ^ing  their  orders.  A  ten-roomed  House 
Furnished  complete  in  24  hours.  An  illustrated 
catalogue  post  free.— 145, 146, 147  Tottenham-court 
road. 


The  PATENT- flexible- 

division  MOIST  COLOUB-BOX 
permits  of  oolonrs  being  inserted,  taken  oat,  or  re¬ 
arranged  at  pleasure,  thus  obriattog  the  annoy¬ 
ances  peculiar  to  all  ordinary  Boxes  of  Moist 
Colours.  Prices  of  Patent-Flexible-Dirislon 
Boxes,  fitted  with  Colours,  from  5s.  to  f4  4jr  Lists 
on  application.  WIN80B  and  NEWTON,  % 
Ratlu>OD6'plAC^,  London ;  nnd  nil  Locnl  Artiste  • 
Colounnen. 


Registered  boxes  of  moist 

WATER-COLOURS.  The  Oval-Pocket 
Box,  15s.  fitted.  The  Porte-Couleur,  10s.  0d. 
fitted.  The  Locket-Box,  fie.  fid.  fitted.  Lists 
on  application.  WINSOR  and  NEWTON. 
38  Rathbone-placs,  London;  and  all  Local 
Artists’  Colourmen. 


r 


/ 


LACK’S  BATH 


merely  necewary  to  damp  the  haJr  with  it  by  the 
aid  of  the  hair-brush,  when,  in  48  hours,  areyness 


Fendera  Flre-irona 
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burn  the  “STAR”  NIGHT  IJGHfa 


JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  flatly  supe- 

_• A— 1  Ji 


rior  to  any  Tooth  Powder.  Price  la.  6dL  per  pot. 


TVTOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE.— 

Xl  AGUA  AMARELLA  reatores  the  human 
hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  wliat  age. 
JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at  length,  with 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  Onemists, 


Bueceeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful  liquid. 
It  ia  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more  con¬ 
centrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  3s.  each. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

TOILET  and  NURSERY  POWDER. 


Celebrated  for  its  purity. 

The  above,  with  a  general  assortment  of  JOHN 
GOSNELL  and  CO. 'a  Perfumery,  may  be 
obtained  of  all  respectable  Chemista  and  Per¬ 
fumers  throu 


JOHN  GOSNELL  AND  CO. 


Perfomera  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty,  the 
Pnnceaa  of  Wales,  &o., 

AffGBL-PABSAaa,  93  UPPSB  XaAXES-STBlBT’ 
Lobdof. 


Nose  machine.— tius  is  a 

simple  saccessfnl  contrivance  which  applied 


to  the  nose  for  an  hour  daily,  so  directs  the  soft 
cartilage  of  which  the  member  consists,  that  an 
ill-formed  nose  is  quickly  shaped  to  perfection. 
Any  one  can  use  them,  and  without  pain.  Price 
10s.  6d.  sent  carriage  free  — ALEX.  ROSS,  248 
High  Holbom,  London.  Pamphlet  sent  for  two 
stamps. 


/^REY  HAIR. — 248  High  Holborn, 

VT  London.  ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE 


Sroduces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  imme- 
iately  it  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly 


natural  in  effect.  Price  3s.  6d.,  5s.  6d.,  and 
lOs.  dd. ;  sent  by  post  for  48,  84,  and  144  stamps. 
Alex.  Ross’s  Cantnarides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower, 
3s.  6d. 


O  PANISH  fly  18  the  acting  ingre- 
O  dient  in  ALEX.  ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES 
OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whiskers  and 
thickens  Hair.  Ss.  6d. :  sent  by  poet  for  54 
stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS, 248  High  Holbom,  Lon- 


Biamps.— AL.KA..  KU»9,248  Higb  uoibom,  Lon¬ 
don,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s.— Hair  Dye, 
Sa  Od. ;  Face  Powder,  Is. 


A  FACT.— ALEX.  BOSS’S  HAIR- 

COLOUR  WASH  will,  in  two  days,  cause 
grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their  original 
colour.  This  is  guaranteed  by  Alex.  Ross.  It  is 


Price  10s.  6d.,  sentforstamps.— 248  High  Holbom, 
London. 


KIBAHAH’S  .  IL  .  WHISKT. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very 

OBEAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more 
wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  words  "Kinahan’s  .  LL  .  ”  on  Seal,  Label, 
and  Cork. 


WHOLESALE  DEPOT, 

20  SREAT  TITCHFIELO-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 


PROTECTION  FROM  FIRE. 


►  RYANT  AND  MAY’S 

>  PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 


>RYANT  AND  MAYS 

>  TRADE  MARK— AN  ARK. 


■ORYANT  AND  MAY’S 

-l-A  PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 


ARE  NOT  POISONOUS. 


TDRYANT  AND  MAY’S 

patent  SAFETY  MATCHES 


WITHOUT  PHOSPHORUS. 


•ORYANT  AND  MAY’S 

-JL>  PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 


LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 


■RRYANT  AND  MAYS 

-R-S  PATENT  SAFETY  HOLDER 


For  use  wherever  a  match  is  frequently  required. 
BRYANT  AND  MAY. 


CAUTION. 


-  ELKINGTON  &  CO. 


find  it  necessary,  in  consequence  of  th« 


FORGED  and  DECEPTIVE  MARKS. 

so  extensively  used  by  some  nefarious  manu¬ 
facturers  to  induce  purchasers  of  plated  wares 
to  buy  spurious  articles  of  very  inferior  quality 
offered  for  sale  as  “ELKINGTON’S  BEST 
ELECTRO-PL  A  TE,”  to  warn  the  Public 
against  purchasing  such  articles,  and  will*  be  at 
all  times  glad  to  verify  any  that  may  be  sent  for 
that  purpose  to  either  of  their  Establishments, 
via.: 


22  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON. 

45  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON. 

25  CHURCH  STREET,  LIVERPOOL 
ST  ANN’S  SQUARE.  MANCHESTER. 
Ob  tbb  Man ufactort,  N  £  W  H  A  L  L 
STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 


(Signed)  ELKINGTON  and  CO. 


Ordinary  Cokbtruc-  Patbwt  Vehtilatino 
TioN.  Ditto. 

Inches.  Inches. 

23  by  18  bya6...£3  3  .  33  by  20  by  29...C4  6  . 
27  by  32  by  30...  4  4  .  27  by  21  by  30...  6  8  . 

34  by  24  by  30...  4  15  .  .33  by  22  by  81...  6  10  . 

40  by  24  by  30...  6  6  .  39  by  24  by  33...  8  1  . 

45  by  27  by  30...  7  10  .  45  by  25  by  33...  9  12  . 

50  by  27  by  34...  11  0  : 

A  small  size,  with  water-tank,  £2  lOs.';  a  large 
Cabinet  ditto,  £14  14s. :  Ice  Pails  or  Pots,  8a.  6d. 
to  30s. ;  ditto  Moulds,  8s.  to  14s. ;  ditto  Making 
Machines,  35s.  to  1308. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  always  ondsrtake 
delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


BBEIDENBACH’S 

MACASSARINE  OIL, 
Preserves,  beautifies,  and  restores 
the  Hair,  is  nnequalled  as  a  curling 
fluid  for  Ladies  and  Children,  highly 
recommended  to  Gentlemen  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  growth  of  the  Moustache 
and  Beard. 


PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 


SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 


CONSUMPTION,  WASTINO,  IMPERFECT 
DIGESTION. 


SAVORY  and  MOORE’S  PANCREATIC 
EMULSION  and  PANCREATINE  are  the  most 
potent  remedial  agenta.  They  are  the  only  reme¬ 
dies  yet  known  for  effecting  tne  digestion  of  Cod 
Liver  Oil  and  preveutlng  nausea,  while  they  also 
efficiently  supply  the  place  of  the  oil  when  re¬ 
jected  by  the  stomach  These  facts  are  now 
attested  Dy  the  published  records  of  numerous 
medical  men,  extracts  from  which  accompany  each 
bottle.  Price  from  2s.  to  21s. 


SAVORY  -AND  MOORE, 

143  New  Bond  street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 
NOTE. — Name  and  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 


A  Delightfdl  and  Lasting  Fragranc6| 

with  a  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion,  by 
using 

THE  CELEBRATED 

UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS. 

4d.  and  Od.  each.  Manufactured  by 


C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH, 
LAMBETH. 


Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SUCK, 

IRONMONOERS  TO  HER  MAJESH, 

S3  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET HOVSK, 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO 

PLATE  Is  a  coating  of  puw  WiVer 
BiiAca  s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on 

Ch  emical  pRiifcjPLES’  almost  to  tfiJSSytS 

whiteness  of  Silver  whioh  iT*!- ‘x”.* 


whiteness  of  SUv^;  wwih  1?^:^ 

fo^lectro  SiWering  the  best  artlcle^tSt 
produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  yemsuSi  to 
ample  proof  of  its  durabiUty.  ’  * 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVEE 
ELECTRO-PLATED. 


12  Table  Forks 

13  Dessert  do.  . 
12  TableSpoons 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  Tea  do. . 

2  Salt  da  . 
1  Mustard  do. . 
0  Egg  da . 
1  Gravy  do. . 
1  Soup  Ladle . 
1  Fish  Knife  . 

1  Batter  Knife 

2  Sance  Ladles 
1  Sugar  Sifter 
1  Sugar  Tongs 


WILLIAM  8.  BURTON,  Famlsbing  Iron¬ 
monger  by  appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards  of 
850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists 
of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  Large  Show  Rooms, 
post  free.— 39  Oxford  street,  W.;  1,  lA.  2,  3,  and 
4  Newman  street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  place ;  and 
1  Newman  yard,  W.  The  cost  of  delivering 

Soods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United 
kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling. 


Cruet  Frames,  ISs.  8d.  to  70s. ;  Tea  aad  Gofee 
Services,  708.  to  200s. ;  Comsr  Dtohss,  £4 15a  the 
Set  of  Four;  Cake  Bukets,  25a  to  50a ;  amlereiy 
article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 


OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal 

to  New.  RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK 
beg  to  call  attention  to  their  saperlor  method  of 


goods,  however  old,  can  be  w-silvered  equal  to 
new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 


SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  bert  quality, 
warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handlea,  and 
to  balance. 


1  Dozen  .  ••'i  r  i  '“A  i  a 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  0  4  0.  ® 

Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebmt^ fifty  yeais 
for  their  superior  manufacture  of  Table  nnivea 


Istsize. 
.£0  10  0 


2nd  size. 

.£1  0  0 


.Vdsisa 

.£1  2  9 


coniaios  lur  -- 

prices,  of  shower  and  sponrfng  “5® 

Lip  baths,  fVom  15a ;  pen  baths,  13a  M., 
toilet  ware,  18s. 


Q  L  A  C  K  ’  S  DISH-00 VEHS  w 

variety  of  patterns  I'attorn, 

at  18a  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto 

288 .  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro-plat 

498. 


'Z^De  y%Tb 

CLACK’S  “  STRAND  ” 

O  excel.  .11  other.,  J’rit*  0“ 
free  to  any  part  on  receipt  ot  14  stampa 
ret  umed  if  not  approved  oL 

CLACK’S  FENDER  and  jmEj 
&  IRON  WAREHOUSB  is  «« 
ECONOMICAL  consistent  wlthquamy. 


Every  New  Design 
Black  Fenders,  Ss. 

Bronzed  Fendera  I®*-  if  I20i. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu.  Ma  to  i^ 
Bed-room  Flre-irona 
I)rmwimr-room  ditto,  lOi.  6d. 


Bed-room  r  ire-irouBu  4^. 
Drawing-room  ditto, 

Improved  Co^-boxes,  ^ 

Brouzed  KetUes  and  Stwda  ^ 

Tea  Uma  best  Londo^^e^* 

Iron  Traya  set  of 

Papier  Jrfachd  6d. 

Copper  Teakettles,  fis-  fid.  to  14a  sa 


VUpper  A  . 

Cl  I  ACK’S  KITCHEN  ® 

S  ^CUIJN ARY  ^QUISITES. 

0  0 


First  Prize  Set 
Medium  Set  . 


LargeSet  .  •  ^aTA- 

CLACK  S  IDLDSTRATW 

O  LOOUE  OBATIS  or 


Cutlery,  ia  No  person 
ona 


o  piated 

^uld  funil*b  urwiv- 


BLTH] 

jUra 

^eenti ; 
'’•▼endi 


f 
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TO  CAPITALISTS  AND  INVESTORS. 

dividends  5  AND  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR. 

*  The  JULY  NUMBER  now  ready,  Twelve  Pages  (post  free), 

...  -11  best  nayinsr  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Tnvestments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices. 
Contdns  ail jne  kc  Stc.  Safe  Inve.stments  in  English  and  ForeUsm  Railways,  Debentures.  Banks. 
SinS^ToreSo  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  lUsceUaneous  Shares,  fcc. 

MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY.  LONDON. 

EsTABLISHBD  1833. 

BAlfMBS :  LOKDOir  and  WitSTMIlfSTBR,  LOTHBUBT,  LOBDOIf,  E.C. 


WM.  Younger  &  Co/s 
ales  abb  of  the  highest 

PTJEITY, 

POSSESS  EMINENTLY  INVIGORATING 
and  REFRESHING  PROPERTIE^S, 
and  ARE  DISTINGUISHED  FOR 
their  DELICACY  OF  FLAVOUR. 

Sparkling,  refreshing,  nourishing. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  RETAILERS. 

Obserre  Trade  Marks,  ms  other  brands  are  fre- 


DR  NAPIER'S 

EFFERVESCENT  SALINE  POWDERS, 
“TONIC.  ALTERATIVE,  AND 
APERIENTI !!’’ 

Are  the  most  rational  remedial  agents  in  all 
eases  of  Enlarged  Liver,  Jaundice,  Hemorr¬ 
hoidal  Disease,  and  Obstinate  Constipation,  and 
in  removing  all  Disorders  of  the  Stomach  and 
Bowels. 

The  most  happy  results  have  been  obtained  by 
their  use  in  all  the  above  affections. 

Reference  permitted  to  those  benefited  as  being 


THE  EXAMINER. 


^HE  EXAMINER  has  appeared  in 

-L  an  altered  shape  since  the  commencement 
of  last  year.  Instead  of  the  sixteen  pages  to 
which  the  weekly  issue  had  previously  been 
limited,  twenty-four  smaller  pages  are  now  given, 
with  the  occasional  addition  of  four  or  eight ;  the 
intention  being  that,  exclusive  of  the  space  ooca- 
pied  by  advertisements,  an  average  of  twenty 
pages  of  original  matter  shall  be  furnished  each 
week. 

Change  of  outward  form,  however,  is  only  n 
small  part  of  the  change  that  has  been  under¬ 
taken.  “  The  main  objects  of  The  Examinek 
newspaper,"  said  Leioh  Hunt  of  the  work  which 
he  and  his  brother  John  Hunt  commenced  in 
1806,  “  were  to  assist  in  producing  reform  in  Par- 
liament,liberality  of  opinion  in  general,  especially 
freedom  from  superstition,  and  a  fusion  of  literary 
tastes  into  all  subjects  whatever."  Great  advance* 
have  been  made  in  politioaL  social,  and  literary 
progress  during  the  four  and-slxty  years  which 
the  lifetime  of  The  Examiner  already  covers, 
and  many  good  reforms,  in  which  Leioh  Hunt, 
Axbant  FonbiiAnque,  and  their  associates  were 
pioneers,  have  been  achieved ;  but  these  reforms 
have  only  prepared  the  way  for  others  yet  to  be 
effected.  The  Examiner,  In  accordance  with  Its 


c  nnu  wr  . . — - -  rteierence  permiccea  to  tnoee  Denenteo  as  being  effected.  The  Examiner,  In  accordance  with  lU 

Trade  Marks,  u  other  brands  are  fre-  P^fe^We  to  poWishl^og  Testimonials,  which  wlfl  original  principles  and  tradiUons,  attempts  to  do 

ouentlv  substituted.  o«  on  implication.  .  _ 

quenuy  Buuowv  as  much  useful  service  to  tho  cause  of  progrss* 

M  — Edinburgh.  EsUblished  1719.  ,  Sold  in  boxes  at  28.  6d.  and  4a.  fid.;  sent  free  for 

Son  sSriSelvedere  road,  S.K.  3  st^ps^tro  from  T.  GARNER,  78  Allen  road,  “  **  T®J”* 

Stoke  Newington,  N.  honestly  and  heartily  to  aid  its  readers  in  forming 


Breweries  -  Edinburgh.  EsUblished  17 

London  Stores— Belvedere  road,  S.K. 


DIBESTION  PROMOTED  BY  PEPSINE- 

Prepared  by  T.  MORSON  and  SON,  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Medical  Profession. 

Sold  In  Bottles  from  38.,  and  Boxes  from  28.  fid., 
by  all  Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers, 

THOMAS  MORSON  and  SON, 
124  Southampton  row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 

SOLDIFIED  SOUP  SQUARES, 

Ready  for  immediate  use,  and  most  nutritions. 
Sold  by  Grocers  and  Chemists.  Wholesale  at  8 
and  9  Lime-street  square,  E  C. 

OIHNEFOKD'S  FLUID  UAONESIA 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  hare 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Magnesia  as  the 
remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
lor  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEPOBD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS.  , 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world* 


P  LAZENBY  and  SON'S 

®^UCES,  and  CONDI-  . 


alterative  draught,  and  from  iU  special  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  is. 
per  dozen  half-pinU. 

Laboratory,  3fi  Long-acre,  and  all  Druggists. 

OSLER'S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  aU  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 
Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON — Show  Rooms,  48  Oxford  street,  W. 

BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms, 
Broad-street.  EsUblished  1807, 


honestly  and  heartily  to  aid  iU  readers  in  forming 
sound  opinions  concerning  the  important  svenU 
of  the  day,  and  in  drawing  therefrpm  such  con¬ 
clusions  as  may  promoU  wise  thought  and  fearless 
action  towards  the  removal  of  errors  and  abuses 
from  which  the  world  still  suffers,  and  towards 
the  development  of  views  that  are  necessary  to 
the  increased  well-being  of  all  classes  of  society. 
As  many  independent  thinkers  give  expression  to 
their  opinions  in  the  pages  of  The  Examinrr, 
and  none  of  them  claim  to  be  infallible,  no  atUmpt 
is  made  to  obtain  complete  agreement  in  the 
views  put  forward ;  but  in  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  which  prompt  them  there  is  no  variation. 


FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 

ipHIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  ia 
JL  the  most  effective  remedy  for  indigestion, 
bilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss  of  appetlU, 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  all  disorders 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  or,  where  an  occa¬ 
sional  aMrient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better 
adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent, 
removing  all  obstructions,  th*  distremng  head¬ 
ache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depression 
of  spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  affections, 
blotches,  pimples,  and  sal  lowness  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

ObUlned  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  l^d.  and  2a.  9d.  per  box. 

BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 


^iebret.d*R2IiDt8**and^iK*mS?fi^^^  THHIS  preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits 

J’lckleo,  Sauces,  Md  Con^imente  so  long  and  which  the  science  of  modem  chemistry  has 

!iT®"™blydlttlngul8hed  by  their  name  are^oom-  “Pon  mankind;  for,  during  the  first 

^led  to  caution  the  pubUe  against  the  infeiior  7®*"  oT  pre««»t  oentunr,  to  speak  of 

are  put  UD  and  labelied”?n  ?  ®“''®  ***®  considered  a  romance ; 

imitation  of  their  gol^a  with  a  tIpw  tnmU  eflic*  jy  and  safety  of  this  medicine  is 

***«  public.— 92  Wlgmore  street  Cavendiah  ^“**7  demcnetrated,  by  unsolicited  testimonials 

21*;??^®  « JMwsrds  fCt!  PoSi’a?  squie?  ®T,r^  ^  i“®'  ‘hat  public 

"»<*  18  rrinity  street,  London  EC  c;,  opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 

- - - - - ’  • _  tant  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

TT  A  D  VE»Tr«ci  r,  .  _  These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con- 

-Tl ^  SAUCE. — CAUTION,  flnement  during  their  use,  and  are  certain  to  pre- 
P»rtMUil  r  oT  ‘his  celebrated  Sauce  are  ‘h®  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

P^psred  bv  Bottle,  Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 

*>^1  used  re  many  ® *  *'®®"  ‘*^®  Vendor,  la  14<L  and  2*.  9d.  per  box. 


EUzaibeth  Laxenby. 


- -  T\R  PARIS’S  NERVOUS  Ri 

AERATPD  m  A  m?-D  o  ^  RATIVE  lozenges  are  highly 
XillAiJfiD  WATERS,  mended  for  the  loss  of  nervoua  and  physlra 

ttLIS-S  EUTHIN  WATEES, 

Sods,  Potasa  t  remedy  in  all  oases  of  debility,  nerve 

^oVuTT'  1  LithU,  and  for  depression  of  spiriU,  and  premature  exhs 

Llthia  and  Potass.  resulting  from  over-taxed  or  abused  e 


“R.  ELLIS  and  SON, 
‘heir  ‘rade 

Ji*Ll8  sod  SOl^Rnfvif  ’  ^  holesale  of  R. 

,^?enti;-W  RRji5“‘hjn,  North  Wales.  London 
^  Henrietta-stref? 


HEALTH,  STRENGTH,  AND  VIGOUR. 

Dr  PARIS’S  NERVOUS  RESTO¬ 
RATIVE  LOZENGES  are  highly  reoom- 
mended  for  the  loss  of  nervous  and  physical  force. 
They  possess  such  highly  reanimating  properties 
that  they  will  be  found  to  be  a  most  invaluable 
remedy  in  all  oases  of  debility,  nervonsnssa 
depression  of  spirits,  and  premature  exhaustion, 
resulting  from  over-taxed  or  abused  energies 
whether  of  body  or  mind,  restoring  health, 
strength,  and  vigour  in  a  few  weeks.  Sold  in 
boxes  at  4s.  €d.,  or  four  boxes  in  one  for  18s. :  hr 
post.  4a  8d.  and  Ids.  4d. ;  and  may  be  had  of  all 
chemistf,  and  the  sole  sgenta  Mr  £.  CLEAVER, 
63  Oxford  street,  and  MANN  and  CO.,  30  Cksm-  j 
hill,  London.  i 


The  Examiheb  is  published  on  Saturdaya  in 
time  for  the  early  morning  mails,  or  for 
deliveiT  with  the  daily  papera  PRICE 
THREEPENCE. 

Subscribers  mar  have  their  copies  sent,  post 
free,  direct  from  the  Office,  No.  0  Wellington 
street.  Strand,  on  payment  in  advance  of 
3s.  9d.  a  quarter. 

Now  ready,  88  pagea  8vo,  price  la  ;  In  cloth  2s., 

THE  WOMAN  QUESTION. 

Papers  Reprinted  prom  *  The  Examine  a* 

CONTENTS  t 

The  Female  Franchise;  Women’s  Electoral 
Disabilities ;  “  The  Woman  Question  The 
Vice  of  Contentment ;  Women  and  War ;  Women 
and  Work;  Dowries;  The  Law  of  Brsaidi  of 
Promise ;  The  Novel-Reading  Disease ;  Rising  in 
Life ;  The  Education  of  Women ;  Mother’s 
Wronga 

The  **  Papers  reprinied  from  the  ‘  Examiner,' " 
and  entitled"  The  Woman  Question."  embrace  a 
great  variety  of  topics  connected  urlth  this  impor¬ 
tant  subject  Some  of  these  topics  are  treated  in 
a  very  able  and  original  manner,  and  the  Papera, ' 
though  short,  are  eminently  suggestive.  .  .  The 
pamphlet  merits  the  serious  attention  of  every 
sensible  man,  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  It  does 
not  open  the  minds  of  many  to  new  views  on  this 
great  subject."— The  MetropoUtan. 

O.  H.  LAPHAM,  9  Wellington  street,  Stnmd. 

HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— The  busi¬ 
ness  of  life  of  late  years  has  become  so 
intricate  and  contentious,  that  without  good 
health  success  is  impossible.  Epidemic  diseases, 
both  infeotiouB  and  eontagloas,  through  negli¬ 
gence,  cause  woful  devastation.  The  alarming 
increase  of  deaths  from  fever  and  diarriioBa  should 
be  a  warning  to  every  one  to  subdue  at  once  any 
irregularity  toidiiig  towards  disease.  Hollowaj^ 
Pills  should  now  be  in  every  household,  to  rectify 
all  impure  statee  of  the  blood,  to  remedy  weak¬ 
ness,  and  to  overcome  impaired  general  health. 
Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  the  iBStructions  for 
f  npg  this  corrective  medidne,  nothing  more 
efficient  than  Its  oleanuing  powers,  nothingmors 
harmless  than  its  Tegetahle  ingredients.  HoUo- 
wayli  is  the  best  ^yds  during  the  sammer 
season. 
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KXW  HOVEL  BT  THE  AHTBOB  OF  'MBNA  BOONE. 
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NEW  WORKS, 


This  daj  is  pablished,  in  3  rols.,  post  8vo. 


JwsuujLJ.JSUT10ir8  of  SOCIBTV  • 

FRANCE  and  ENQLANDf^^F*  “ 
CLEMENTINA  DAVi4. 

Amonjf  numorous  other  diittln«il«h*,i’^  ' 
refer^  to  in  this  work  are  -SS.  x  vi*^I?** 
Antoinette.  Louie  XVIII 
noulfime,  Napolwn  l  the 
Queen  HorteJw.  Chari’e.  x 
Duke  and  Duchess  de  ^rir’tharAiSi^^F?’**'* 
bord.  the  Emperor  Alexander 
william.  Prinie  Tau"S2d:p}toM“t.SS?^ 
Blucher,  Nev,  Soull,  FoodirtS  pSSl*^' 
III.,  th6  Kmmefli 
Due  de  iloTny^  Count  d’OrsM' 

0«oi*e  IV.,  CamliSoTpSiw  uLmT; 
Wncam Chailotte.  the  Duli o(  TMfcSrii.k! 

^®^Mnrton,  Lord  Btfob,  Sir  Waltn 
H.  ^vy,  Moore,  ilr 


Author  of  *  Loma  Doone/  &e. 

Orij];innlIy  pablished  in  *  Blackwood’s  Magazine. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Now  res  /r,  at  all  Libraries,  in  3  Tois.,  crown  Sro, 


A  NOVEL 


**  *  Branksome  Dene '  is  a  book  worth  reading.  Its  pages  are  fhllof  incident,  and,  to  nse  a  slang  bnt 
expressive  phrase,  fuU  of  *  go  :*  and  the  author  is  unflagging  in  invention,  the  various  sea^oombats  and 
inddents  being  dashed  in  with  great  vigour  and  variety  of  colouring.”— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  Admirers  of  nautical  novels  will  meet  with  a  book  very  much  to  their  taste  in  ‘  Branksome 
Dene.’  ’’—Daily  News. 

”  The  poetry  and  chivalry  of  war  are  gone  j  it  is  only  when  we  read  snch  novels  as  the  one  before 
us  we  return  to  the  post  generation,  and  b^me  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the  change.”— Metropolitan. 

‘‘  Colonel  Walmsley  nas  brilliant  powers  of  description,  a  lively  imagination,  keen  discrimination 
m  CMracter,  and  a  knowledge  of  men  and  character  not  often  equalled.  He  has  almost  a  Marryatish 
jfkonlty  of  describing  sea,  fights  ai^  sea-adventures.”— Scotsman. 

.  ”  A  stirring  tale  6f  the  days  of  naval  adventure. ’’—Globe. 

“To  those  who  like  talM  of  adventure  It  comes  as  a  work  almost  as  exciting  as  ‘  Harry  Lorreqner.* 
It  is  profoundly  interesting. ’’-^-Sunday  Times. 

‘‘  In  his  d<^ription  of  nautical  events  he  is  quite  in  his  glory,  and  goes  ahead  with  so  much 
gazette  his  readers,  even  If  anxious  to  do  otherwise,  must  accompany  him.” — Army  and  Navy 

“A  fair  specimen  of  the  nautical  novel,  abundantly  diversified  with  incident  and  adventure.**— 
Illustrated  London  News. 

Branksome  Dene  *  is  a  tale  of  the  sea,  with  salt  enough  to  stimulate  the  fiercest  appetite.” — 
Standard.  ® 

“We  know  of  no  writer  who  so  successfully  vies  with  Marryat  in  the  vivid,  life-like  style  of  hli 
narratives  of  scenes  of  the  sen  as  does  this  author.”— North  Wales  Chronicle. 

‘  Dame  Martin  is  a  delightfully  humorous  character.  Old  Gulliver  is  finely  drawn.  He  stands 
out  with  rare  individuality.  These  contribute  to  make  the  tale  one  of  more  than  average  merit.  The 
love  story  which  runs  through  the  tale  is  pathetic  and  full  of  interest”— Public  Opinion. 


OPF  PAIUDK  By  Stephen  J. 

MacKemma,  late  28th  Regiment.  3  vols. 

FIBST  ia  the  PIEU).  By  ths 

Author  of  *  Recommended  to  Mercy.’  3  voU. 
**  A  novel  of  considerable  ability.  The  plot  ii 
fhll  of  strong  situations.  The  eharaeten  an 
distinct  and  not  unnatural.”— Athencuna. 

The  LOST  BBIDX  By  lady 

CHATTERTON.  3v0ls. 

“This  book  is  pleasant  reading,  and  ought  to 

satisfy  many  tastes.”— Examiner.  q  . 

“  An  ingenious,  picturesque  atory.  — apecuior. 

T.TT.,  By  Jean  HiddlenuMi.  3T0la 

“A  v«T readable  novel”— Examiner. 

A  OOLDEK  SOBHOW.  By  Mn 

CASHEL  HOEY.  3voU. 

•*  A  very  pleasant  and  lively  novel"— Sp^toa* 
“  A  rSoarkable  a6uty.”-Gr.pWc. 

JANETS  CHOICE.  By  |l»*7 

CHARLOTTE  PHILLPOTTS,  Ajitoor  of 
•Maggie's  Secret,’  Ac.  3 rols.  [J«lJ »• 

CHEAP  EDITION  of 

By  the  Author  of  ‘John  Hal^’ 

SVnew  rolumeof  HUHST  *  BLA^Em 
STANDARD  LIBRARY.  5i.,  Dowm 
Illustrated.  _ _ 

Just  pubUshed,  in  fcap.'  8vo,  prices#.,  elort. 

proves  who  trul* 

Author  of ‘The  Scald.’ Ac.  y^.-^Tba 

“Pleasantly  readable  and  Interestiag 

Ladies.  .  j-— inve.  and  real 

“  A  pretty  story 

In  octwyllablc  verse.  -Graphic. 

“  Recalls  the  writing  ®J,nception.”- 

exquisite  harmony  and  wtira  co 

Morning  Post.  and  CO., 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  » 

Patemoster-row. - ^ 

TO  INVESTORS. 

Kow  re«dy.  M.  per  '  “^.NOToirS 

J  avington  &  pennwoton 


London :  RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Bnrlington-street. 


New  Edition,  illustrated  with  original  designs 
*  engraved  on  Steel.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  fis., 

SCOTT’S  (SIR  WALTER) 

DEMONOLOGY  and  WITCHCRAFT,  in 
a  Series  of  Letters  addressed  to  JOHN  GIBSON 
LOCKHART,  Esq. 

London :  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Panoras-lane, 
Cheapside. 


rpHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW, 

X  No.  265,  is  pubUshed  THIS  DAY. 

CONTI NTS: 

I.  Pilgrimages  to  the  Shrines  of  England. 

If.  The  Rei^  of  Terror  and  its  Secret  PoUce. 

III.  Mr  John  Stnart  MUl  and  his  School. 

IV.  Italian  Painting. 

V.  Revision  of  the  Bible. 

VI.  The  Stuarts. 

VII.  England  and  France.  Their  Crutoms, 
Manners,  and  Morality. 

VIIL  Competitive  Examination  and  the  Civil 
Service. 

IX.  Priests,  Parliaments,  and  Electon. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-street. 


Now  ready,  price  3s., 

IVf  EDICAL  WOMEN.  Two  Essays 

LfX  By  SOPHIA  JEX  BLAKE. 

WILLIAM  OLIPHANT  and  CO.,  Edinburgh. 
HAMILTON,  ADAMS,  and  CO.,  London. 


In  octavo,  price  14s.,  with  Illustrations, 

OIOICATIO,  BT  PBBMI88ION,  TO  HXB  Mi^JESTT 
THX  QCEIN, 

NRW  WORK  BY 
SIR  ARTHUR  HELPS,  K.C.B., 

LIFE  AND  LABOURS  OP 
MR  BRASSET, 

The  Engineer  and  Contractor. 

London:  BELL  and  DALDY,  York-street, 
Corent-garden. 


The  New  Serial  Story,  entitled 

A  SIMPLETON, 

Will  be  eommenoed  in  the  AUGUST 
NUMBER  of 

LONDON  SOCIETY, 


IMPORTANT  TO  INVESTORS 


Immediately,  in  octavo,  price  lOs.  6d , 

WORK  AND  WAGES. 

By  THOMAS  BRASSEY.  M.P., 

London  :  BELL  and  DALDY,  York-street, 
Covent-gardon. 
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